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sociation  had  never  given  its  endorse¬ 
ment  to  any  book,  magazine,  reference 
materials,  science  equipment  or  labora¬ 
tory  supplies.  It  further  advised  that 
all  statements  to  the  contrary  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  malicious  misrepresentation 
of  the  policies  of  the  Association.  It  is 
true  that  the  North  Central  Association 
has  certain  general  standards  regarding 
libraries  and  laboratories,  but  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  secondary  schools  will  be 
guided  by  the  recommendations  of  the 
state  dei)artments  and  state  universities 
in  purchasing  the  books  or  the  materials 
required  to  satisfy  these  recommenda¬ 
tions. 

RESPONSES  REQUESTED 

Sui>erintendents  or  principals  who 
have  not  yet  returned  the  blanks  for 
the  investigation  of  science  teaching  are 
urgently  retpiested  to  send  these  at  once 
to  Professor  Francis  D.  Curtis,  School 
of  Education,  University  of  Michigan, 
.\nn  Arbor,  Michigan. 

HOW  N.  C.  A.  MATERIAL  IS  USED 

The  following  passages  taken  from  a 
letter  sent  to  Secretary  J.  IV  Edmonson 
by  Professor  K.  O.  Mason,  Hirector  of 
Admissions,  Brown  University,  show 
how  at  least  one  university  uses  the  N. 
C.  A.  pttblished  rej^orts.  Dr.  Mason 
says; 

"Our  i)ractice  at  Brown  (is)  to  ac¬ 
cept  credits  by  certificate  from  schools 
accredited  by  the  New  England  Cer¬ 
tificate  Board  and  to  accredit  ourselves 
schools  outside  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  organization.  Schools  in  the  West 
and  South  fill  out  our  blank  form  of 
application,  and  then  their  request  is 
acted  uj)on  by  the  Committee  on  Ad¬ 
missions. 

“Our  regtilar  procedure  is  to  place 
upon  our  list,  for  at  least  a  trial  period 
of  one  year,  any  school  accredited  by 
any  one  of  the  four  Asstwiations  men¬ 
tioned  in  Mr.  Cook’s  study,  provided  it 
has  in  the  jiast  three  years  sent  any 
students  to  colleges  with  a  curriculum 
etpiivalent  to  ours.  We  regularly  ac¬ 


cept  as  specimen  students  from  any 
school  accredited  by  those  Associations 
any  desirable  boy  who  makes  applica¬ 
tion  even  if  the  school  is  not  in  the  habit 
of  sending  l)oys  to  New  England  col¬ 
leges.  Of  course,  the  larger  schools  that 
regularly  send  students  to  colleges — 
members  of  the  New'  England  group — 
are  regularly  carried  uj)on  our  list  and, 
ujxin  apidication,  are  approved  for  the 
regular  jjcriod  of  three  years." 

STREET  ADDRESSES 

Recently  the  lixecutive  Committee 
voted  that  the  street  addresses  of  high 
sch(X)ls  in  the  larger  cities  shall  be  given 
in  the  official  list  of  ai)proved  schools. 
State  chairmen  should  therefore  be 
alert  to  include  the  necessary  facts  in  the 
list  submitted  to  the  Quarterlv  for  pub¬ 
lication. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 
ACTIONS 

'I'wo  recent  actions  by  the  Executive 
Committee  in  respect  to  the  Quarterly 
w’ill  be  of  general  interest. 

'I'lic  Committee  approved  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  the  Quarterly  should  be  sent 
free  to  the  Deans  of  all  Graduate 
Schools  in  the  United  States.  It  was 
suggested  that  a  letter  setting  forth  this 
])olicy  be  sent  to  these  deans. 

It  was  also  voted  that  the  Quarterly 
should  be  sent  to  secondary  schools  ap¬ 
plying  for  membership  and  paying  the 
a])plication  fee  of  $5.(X),  even  though 
the  schools  are  rejected.  This  policy 
will  take  effect  with  the  issue  of  Tune, 
lOdO. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE 

I'he  Journal  of  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  (Vol.  18,  No.  8,  Nov¬ 
ember  1929)  gives  some  interesting  facts 
about  summer  school  attendance.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  figures  there  presented 
the  estimated  number  of  teachers  in  the 
United  States  in  1929  was  927,200. 

In  the  same  year  (1929)  414,824  in¬ 
dividuals  were  enrolled  in  the  662  sum¬ 
mer  schools  which  reported,  and  of 
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this  number  270,237  were  taking 
courses  designed  for  teachers.  That 
is,  65.1%  of  all  summer  school 
students  were  apparently  teachers.  If 
so,  this  is  29.1%  of  all  the  teachers  of 
the  land.  Certainly  a  wonderfully  good 
showing. 

•FEMINIZING” 

“Never  in  the  history  of  the  world 
has  the  rising  generation  been  left  so 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  womankind 
as  in  the  United  States  of  America  in 
the  present  day.” — So  says  W.  1).  Park- 
enson,  in  an  article  in  the  Journal  of 
Education,  Nov.  25,  1929.  Continuing 
Dr.  Parkenson  says:  “Can  life  be  in¬ 
terpreted  without  recognizing  the  call  of 
the  masculine  upon  the  boy,  the  call  of 
the  feminine  upon  the  girl,  the  ideal 
each  shall  follow,  and  the  ideal  by  which 
each  shall  measure  the  other?  Or  can  it 
be  done  by  taking  account  merely  of  the 
amimon  ideals  which  are  necessarily,  al¬ 
though  unconsciously,  formulated  out  of 
the  other  two  ?  W'ho  would  think  it  sen¬ 
sible  to  place  in  the  hands  of  men  ex¬ 
clusively  the  interpretation  of  life  to  the 
great  body  of  school  girls,  however  noble 
and  high-minded  the  men?  How  then 
do  we  so  complacently  hand  our  boys 
over  to  women  as  interpreters?  Is  it 
even  well  for  the  girls  to  have  no  worthy 
masculine  ideal  before  them? 

What  must  be  the  effect  upon  school 
children  of  finding  their  interpreters  all 
of  one  sex  w'hen  they  are  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  both  sexes,  and  are  them¬ 
selves  not  only  constantly  witnessing  but 
actively  participating  in  the  perennial 
hide  and  seek,  the  fascinating  interplay 
between  the  two?” 

What  will  bring  a  greater  equality  in 
numbers  of  men  and  women  teachers  ? 

EDUCATIONAL  CHANGES 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1929,  has  recently  come  from 
the  press.  The  following  are  significant 
data  taken  from  that  report. 

I.  Reports  from  339  teachers  colleges 
show  274,348  students  preparing 
for  the  profession  of  teaching. 


II.  The  average  per  capita  cost  for  edu¬ 
cation  in  cities — the  costs  being 
based  on  the  number  of  pupils  m 
average  daily  attendance  in  day 
schools — is 

a.  In  35  cities  with  a  population 
of  100,000  or  more, — $113.69 

b.  In  60  cities  with  a  population 
between  30,000  and  100,000, 
$96.78 

c.  Elementary  school  enrollments 
increased  “slightly”  over  1926 

d.  Secondary  school  enrollments 
increased  about  4.5  per  cent 

e.  Enrollments  in  institutions  af 
higher  learning  increased  about 
two  per  cent — “The  smallesi 
since  the  World  War.’* 

STUDENT  AMBASSADORS 

“In  the  years  following  the  World  War 
a  desire  to  know  more  about  the  United 
States  and  about  the  American  people 
spread  everywhere  throughout  Europe. 
. This  desire  on  the  part  of  Euro¬ 
peans  and  of  Americans  for  a  better  mu¬ 
tual  understanding  has  assumed  many 
forms  of  realization.  None  has  been  more 
significant  than  the  interchange  of  stu¬ 
dents.  As  a  result  of  this  phenomenon 
the  United  States  has  become  a  veritable 
Mecca  for  students  from  all  over  the 
world . 

Prior  to  the  World  War  the  number 
of  students  from  abroad  who  were  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  educational  facilities  of 
this  country  and  who  came  to  study  in 
our  colleges  and  universities  w’as  neglig¬ 
ible . 

A  conservative  estimate  would  place 
the  number  of  students  from  foreign 
lands  who  will  study  this  year  in  in¬ 
stitutions  of  higher  education  in  the 
United  States  at  a  figfure  well  over  ten 
thousand.  In  addition  to  those  entering 
colleges,  universities  and  technical  in¬ 
stitutes  there  will  probably  be  at  least 
several  thousand  others  coming  to  this 
country  to  pursue  preparatory  courses 
in  the  secondary  and  other  schools 
lower  than  college  grade,  which  would 
swell  the  total  to  approximately  fifteen 
thousand.”  — Assoc,  of  Amer.  Coll.  Bul. 
Vol.  XV  No.  3  p.  380. 
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STARTLING  FACTS  RESPECTING 
NARCOTIC  DRUGS 

The  Treasury  Department  proceeded 
against  1.000  narcotic  offenders  in  the 
year  1917.  I-ist  year  the  number  was 
over  8,000.  In  the  United  States  pri¬ 
sons,  inmates  convicted  for  violations  of 
the  Federal  narcotic  laws  constitute  34% 
of  the  ]K>pulation.  The  next  group, 
those  convicted  of  violating  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  law,  constitute  14%.  A  recent 
checkup  in  the  l^'etleral  i)enitentiary  at 
McNeill’s  Island,  showed  that  .'16  pri- 
sotiers  were  iKMilleggers  and  8%  were 
dnig  peddlers !  A  survey  of  the  pri.sons 
of  New  York  C’ity  shows  approximately 
half  of  the  ]>ri.soners  in  turpitude  ca.ses 
to  be  drug  addicts.  Capture  of  the  books 
of  a  “do|>e  ring”  in  Chicago  revealed  18,- 
000  drug  addicts  among  the  cu.stomers, 
involving  yearly  payments  of  $.V),0(X),- 
000.  This  is  hut  one  ring,  in  one  city. 

\  stream  of  boys  and  girls,  as  young 
as  fourteen,  is  fxiuring  into  the  under¬ 
world  of  our  cities.  It  is  estimateil  that 
75,000  girls  from  all  walks  of  life  dis¬ 
appeared  from  the  homes  of  America 
la.st  year,  an  increase  of  fifty  i)er  cent  in 
the  estimate  for  the  previous  year.  In¬ 
vestigation  has  shown  that  a  large  per¬ 
cent  of  the  Ixiys  and  girls  arriving  in 
the  underworld,  have  come  down  the 
“drug  road.”  'The  boy  drug  addicts  re¬ 
cruit  the  robber  gangs  that  create  our 
crime  wave  with  its  daring  hold-ups 
and  cruel  and  unnatural  murders. 

— From  a  circular  of  information. 

CHARACTER  EDUCATION 

The  state  of  Connecticut  is  tak¬ 
ing  some  advanced  steps  in  chararter 
education.  Under  the  supervision  of 
Mrs.  Ruth  White  Colton.  Director  of  the 
Rureau  of  Character  Education  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  an  elaborate 
organization  has  been  effected  whereby, 
it  is  hoped,  efficient  methods  for  char¬ 
acter  development  may  be  demonstrated. 
I'he  city  of  Norwalk  has  placed  its  en¬ 
tire  school  system  under  the  directions 
of  Mrs.  Colton  and  her  associates  for 
a  period  of  five  years.  The  School  of 


Education  of  Yale  University  has  also 
officially  joined  the  movement  and  will 
seek  to  give  professional  training  to  the 
teachers  and  .su|>ervi.sors  who  will  en¬ 
gage  in  the  work. 

'I'he  expen.se  of  the  undertaking  is 
being  met  from  the  Hartley  Corjioration, 
created  by  Helen  Hartley  Jenkins. 

JOHNSON  NORMAL  FOLLOW-UP 
PLAN 

This  fall  the  .State  Normal  .School  at 
Johnson.  X'ermont,  inaugurated  a  plan  of 
following  up  the  members  of  hst  year’s 
class  through  their  first  year  of  teaching. 
Miss  l.ida  Mann,  a  member  of  the  fac¬ 
ulty  who  took  a  special  course  in  super¬ 
vision  the  i>a.st  summer  at  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity,  is  the  Normal  V'isitor.  Miss 
Mann  visits  the  beginning  teachers  in 
their  schools,  taking  to  them  mimeo¬ 
graph  material  from  the  Normal  School, 
notes  the  general  conditions  of  the 
school,  commends  strong  points  in  in¬ 
struction,  and  suggests  ways  to  correct 
weaknesses.  Whenever  possible,  she 
visits  the  sui)erintendent  of  schools  to 
get  his  opinion  of  the  girl’s  work. 

'I'he  Normal  visitor  on  her  return  to 
Johii.son  files  a  complete  report  of  her 
visit  with  Princii)al  Ralph  C.  Jenkins. 
On  the  basis  of  these  reiK)rts  Principal 
Jenkins  writes  a  personal  letter  to  each 
beginning  teacher,  commending  the 
strong  points  noted,  and  sugge.sting  fur¬ 
ther  ways  to  correct  weaknesses.  An  at- 
temi)t  is  made  to  offer  a  few  words  of 
encouragement  to  discouraged  teachers, 
and  teachers  with  less  than  two  years 
training  are  strongly  urged  to  complete 
their  work  for  a  diploma.  Several  one- 
year-trained  girls  have  already  decided 
to  return  for  their  second  year. 

— Journal  of  Education. 

THIRTY-FIVE  NEW  COLLEGE 
PRESIDENTS 

'The  Bulletin  of  the  Association  of 
American  Colleges  for  November  1929 
( Vol.  XV',  No.  3)  states  “that  thirty-five 
new  college  presidents  have  been  elected 
since  January,  1929.  and  six  others  who 
were  elected  in  1928  have  been  inaugur- 
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ated.  In  addition,  four  acting  presidents 
have  been  designated,  while  in  at  least 
ten  other  institutions  the  affairs  of  the 
presidency  are  being  temporarily  ad¬ 
ministered  bv  members  of  the  staff  pend¬ 
ing  the  filling  of  existing  vacancies.” 
The  li.sts  are  as  follows; 

The  thirty-five  institutions  which  have 
elected  new  presidents  this  year  are 
given  in  the  following  list,  each  with  the 
name  of  the  new  president. 

Albany  College,  Thomas  William  Bibb 
Brown  University,  Clarence  Augp^istus 
Barbour 

University  of  California,  Robert  Gordon 
Sproul 

(arthage  College,  Jacob  Diehl 
Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  Wil¬ 
liam  Elgin  Wickcnden 
University  of  Chattanooga.  Alexander 
Guerry 

University  of  Chicago,  Robert  Maynard 
Hutchin.s 

University  of  Cincinnati,  Herman  A. 
.Schneider 

Colby  College,  Franklin  Winslow  John¬ 
son 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College,  George 
Alan  Works 

Connecticut  College  for  Women,  Katha¬ 
rine  Blunt 

Davidson  College,  Walter  Lee  Lingle 
Drew  University,  Arlo  Ayres  Brown 
University  of  Dubuque,  Paul  H.  Buch- 
holz 

Karlham  College,  William  Cullen  Dennis 
FJizabethtown  College,  Harry  Hess  Nye 
College  of  Emporia.  John  Bailey  Kelley 
Hanover  College,  Albert  George  Parker, 
Jr. 

Hunter  (College,  James  M.  Kieran 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Joseph  S. 
Ames 

Lincoln  Memorial  University,  Hervin 
Ulysses  Roop 

Lombard  College,  George  G.  Davis 
Louisiana  Polvtechnic  Institute,  George 
W.  Bond  ' 

University  of  I^uisville,  Raymond  Asa 
Kent 

Mary  Baldwin  College,  L.  Wilson  Jar¬ 
man 


University  of  Michigan,  Alexander 
Grant  Ruthven 

Morris  Harvey  College,  George  West 
Diehl 

Mount  Morris  College,  C.  Ernest  Davis 
Niagara  University,  John  J.  O’Byme 
Ohio  Northern  University,  Robert  Wil¬ 
liams 

University  of  South  Dakota,  Herman 
Gerlach  James 

Union  College  (Kentucky),  John  Owen 
Gross 

Virginia  Military  Institute,  John  Archer 
Lejeune 

Whitworth  College,  Ward  W.  Sullivan 
Winthrop  College,  James  Pinckney 
Kinard 

The  six  colleges  which  this  year  in¬ 
augurated  new  presidents  who  had  been 
elected  during  1928  are  given  in  the 
following  li.st,  each  with  the  name  of  the 
president. 

Dickin.son  College,  Mervin  Grant  Filler 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Edmund 
Davison  Soper 

Rio  Grande  College,  Willard  W.  Bart¬ 
lett 

Russell  Sage  College,  James  Ijiurence 
Meader 

Southwestern  College,  Ezra  Thomas 
Franklin 

Union  College  (New  York),  Frank 
Parker  Day 

The  four  acting  presidents  are  given 
in  the  following  list : 

Goucher  College,  Hans  Froelicher 
Illinois  College,  John  Griffith  Ames 
Stanford  University,  Robert  Eckles 
Swain 

Transylvania  College,  Elmer  G.  Camp¬ 
bell 

These  colleges  and  universities  are 
widely  scattered  geographically :  four 
are  in  the  new  England  States,  seven  in 
the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  thirteen  in 
the  Southern  States,  seventeen  in  the 
Middle  Western  States,  and  four  in  the 
Western  States.  By  states,  Illinois  and 
Ohio,  with  five  each,  have  had  the  larg¬ 
est  number  of  changes,  while  New  York 
comes  next  with  four. 
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Nominations  for  1930-1931 


The  following  is  the  report  of  the 
Nominating  Committee: 

PRESIDENT :  MerTe  Prunty,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Schools,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma 

1st  VICE-PRESIDENT:  C  R.  Max¬ 
well,  University  of  Wyoming,  Lara¬ 
mie,  Wyoming 

2nd  VICE-PRESIDENT:  G.  W.  Wil¬ 
lett,  Principal,  Lyons  Township  High 
School,  La  Grange,  Illinois 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  EXECUiIVE 
COMMITTEE: 

1.  M.  E.  Haggerty,  University  of 
Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

2.  W.  E.  Tower,  District  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  High  Schools,  Chicago, 
Illniois 

Respectfully  submitted  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee, 


THOMAS  W.  GOSLING,  Chairman 
Superintendent  of  Schools 
Akron,  Ohio 

ELI  C.  FOSTER, 

Principal,  Tulsa  High  Schools 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma 

C.  H.  FRENCH 

President,  Hastings  College 

Hastings,  Nebraska 

THOMAS  LLOYD  JONES 
High  School  Inspector,  University 
of  Wisconsin 

Madison,  Wisconsin 

ROBERT  M.  KELLEY 
President,  Loyola  University 
Chicago,  Illinois 
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Minutes  of  the  North  Central  Quarterly 
Editorial  Board 

November  jo,  /p^p 


A  meeting  of  the  North  Central  Asso¬ 
ciation  Quarterly  Editorial  Board  was 
held  at  the  Hotel  Stevens,  Chicago,  on 
Saturday,  November  30,  1929,  at  8:45 
a.  m.  Members  of  the  Board  present 
were  Messrs.  Brown,  Davis,  Edmonson, 
French,  McComb,  Morgan,  and  Zook, 
.Absent,  none. 

The  Managing  Editor  presented  a 
financial  report  as  follows: 

Receipts  since  March  1,  1929 
Sale  of  curriculum  reprints....  $  138.05 
Sale  of  Quarterlies  (subscrip¬ 


tions,  single  copies,  etc.) .  1,002.79 


Total  .  $1,140.84 

Expenses  since  March  1,  1929 

Incidental  office  expense .  $  41.43 

June  issue  of  Quarterly .  1,236.57 

September  issue  of  Quarterly  1,180.22 

I.etterheads .  15.52 

Curriculum  reprints  .  310.67 


Total  .  $2,784.41 


The  Editor  likewise  submitted  the 
mailing  list  of  the  Quarterly  totaling 
4.226  names,  including  subscriptions  as 
follows:  General  (at  $5.00),  59;  Library 
(at  $3.00),  170. 

After  discussion  the  Editor  was  re¬ 
quested  to  ascertain  whether  copies  of 
the  Quarterly  sent  to  the  several  mem¬ 
ber  institutions  are  mailed  in  a  single 
package  or  separately,  and,  if  the  former, 
to  see  that  a  change  is  made. 

The  question  of  including  in  the  Quar¬ 
terly  pictures  of  the  leaders  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  developed  considerable  discus¬ 
sion.  Some  favored ;  others  opposed. 

Among  the  suggestions  made  were: 

1.  To  limit  the  pictures  to  one  or  two 
issues  each  year. 

2.  To  print,  in  order,  the  pictures  of 
the  members  of  each  Commission — 


together  with  an  account  of  the  his¬ 
tory  and  work  of  these  Commissions. 

3.  To  print  together  the  pictures  of  the 
leaders  of  certain  important  issues 
with  which  the  North  Central  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  dealt. 

4.  To  print  the  pictures  of  the  principal 
speakers  at  each  annual  meeting. 

Finally,  on  motion,  the  entire  matter 
was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  General 
Secretary  and  the  Editor. 

The  Editor  reported  that  Mr.  Beimer 
of  the  Horton-Beimer  Press  was  desir¬ 
ous  of  breaking  up  the  type  being  held 
for  the  curriculum  reprints,  provided  no 
more  reprints  are  likely  to  be  ordered. 
The  Editor  was  requested  to  ascertain 
from  Professor  Webb  and  his  committee 
whether  additional  reprints  are  likely  t® 
be  needed,  and,  if  not,  to  order  the  type 
broken  up. 

The  Board  went  on  record  again  that 
no  material  which  in  any  way  can  be 
construed  as  advertising  matter  or  mat¬ 
ter  designed  for  propaganda  purposes 
shall  be  printed  in  the  Quarterly. 

Considerable  discussion  took  place  re¬ 
specting  ways  and  means  of  giving 
greater  publicity  to  the  work  and 
achievements  of  the  Association.  Fin¬ 
ally,  on  motion,  it  was  voted  to  request 
the  State  Chairmen  to  see  that  announce¬ 
ments  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  be  inserted  in  the  January,  Feb¬ 
ruary,  or  March  issues  of  each  educa¬ 
tional  journal  of  their  states  and  likewise 
that  an  account  of  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Annual  Meeting  be  prepared  and 
distributed  by  the  State  Chairmen  for 
publication  in  the  May  or  June  issues  of 
all  state  educational  journals. 

On  motion  it  was  further  voted  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Association  and  the 
Secretaries  of  the  three  Commissions 
constitute  a  Publicity  Committee  to  se- 
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cure  and  circulate  North  Central  Asso¬ 
ciation  material  to  educational  magazines 
that  circulate  commonly  outside  the 
limits  of  particular  states. 

Considerable  discussion  took  place  re- 
s|>ecting  the  sending  out  of  compliment¬ 
ary  copies  of  the  Quarterly.  Finally,  on 
motion,  the  Editor  was  requested  to 
bring  before  the  Board,  at  its  March 
meeting,  recommendations  concerning 

1.  The  desirability  of  sending,  regu¬ 
larly,  complimentary  copies  of  the 
Quarterly  to  a  goodly  number  of 
educators  in  foreign  countries ; 

2.  A  complementary  mailing  list  of  ed¬ 
ucators  in  the  United  States. 


On  motion,  the  question  of  re-pnnting 
the  official  roster  and  the  constitution  in 
the  March  issue  was  left  to  the  Editor. 

On  motion,  it  was  voted  to  send  r^;u- 
larly  a  copy  of  the  Quarterly  to  the  Dean 
of  the  Graduate  Schotd  in  all  member¬ 
ship  institutions  having  a  Graduate 
School. 

Some  discussion  respecting  the  man¬ 
agerial  procedures  of  the  Editor  took 
place,  the  Editorial  Board,  by  vote,  for¬ 
mally  endorsing  his  iwlicies  and  prac¬ 
tices. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  10  o’clock. 

C.  O.  Davis,  Managing  Editor. 
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Report  of  Fraternal  Delegate  to  the  Southern 
Association  of  Secondary  Schools 
and  Colleges 

Held  at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  Dec.  2-6,  ig2g 


To  the  North  Central  Association  of 

Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools; 

Your  fraternal  delegate  arrived  in 
Lexington  Tuesday  morning,  December 
.1,  at  ten  o’cIiKk,  and  read  a  short  paper 
bt'fore  the  Commission  on  the  topic, 
College  and  High  School  Accrediting 
Agencies.  The  content  of  the  paper  gave 
rise  to  some  discussion  and  met  with 
general  approval. 

Your  delegate  was  made  to  feel  wel¬ 
come  by  both  the  Secondary  and  Higher 
Commissions,  and  was  admitted  to  all 
meetings  of  committees,  commissions, 
and  of  the  General  Association.  He  was 
invited  to  take  part  in  all  discussions  and 
was  made  to  feel  very  much  at  home. 

Most  of  the  time  of  your  delegate  was 
sj)ent  with  the  Committee  on  the  Admis¬ 
sion  of  Teachers  Colleges,  with  various 
sub-committees  of  the  Commission  on 
Higher  Education,  and  in  attendance 
ufHJn  the  programs  of  the  Secondary 
Commission  and  the  General  Associa¬ 
tion. 

The  Higher  Commission  was  discus¬ 
sing  the  revision  of  standards  for  higher 
institutions  and  finally  recommended 
some  minor  changes.  These  were  not 
fundamental  changes  but  were  urged  in 
behalf  of  clearness  and  ease  of  opera¬ 
tion. 

This  commission  had  no  general  pro¬ 
gram  but  discussed  its  procedure  rather 
rigidly  and  spent  considerable  time  in 
trying  to  decide  whether  the  “non-mem¬ 
ber”  list  of  apjiroved  higher  institutions 
should  be  abolished.  This  matter  was 
made  a  point  for  discussion  at  the  next 
annual  meeting  but  a  motion  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  expressed  the  point  of  view  that 
no  new  members  should  be  added  and 


that  the  list  should  be  discontinued  in 
1931. 

'I'he  Secondary  Commission  was  re- 
]iorting  data  gathered  in  respect  to  the 
size  of  classes  and  the  ratio  of  class  size 
to  failure  in  the  high  schools  in  Southern 
territory,  as  well  as  the  question  of 
Freshman  failures  in  the  colleges  of  this 
territory.  A  comparison  of  the  number 
of  freshman  failures  in  Teachers  Col¬ 
leges,  Private  Colleges  and  State  Uni¬ 
versities  was  reported  showing  these 
failures  to  be  fewest  in  Teachers  Col¬ 
leges  and  highest  in  State  Universities. 
Regret  was  expressed  that  there  are  so 
many  freshman  failures  in  the  state  uni¬ 
versities. 

Two  general  meetings  were  held  by 
the  .\ssociation.  At  one  meeting  Dr. 
Judd  read  a  paper  on  Training  Teachers 
for  Colleges  and  Universities.  This  pa- 
]>er  was  characteristic  of  Dr.  Judd’s  care¬ 
ful  thought  and  forward  look,  and  stim¬ 
ulated  many  good  questions  and  much 
interesting  discussion. 

The  second  general  program  was 
given  in  connection  with  a  banquet  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  higher  institutions  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  to  which  all  of  the  members 
of  both  commissions  were  invited.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  banquet  President  Marquis 
of  the  Teachers  College  at  Denton, 
Texas,  who  was  also  president  of  the 
Southern  .Association,  gave  an  address 
in  which  he  set  forth  some  views  on 
public  education.  Mr.  W.  L.  Spencer, 
who  was  fraternal  delegate  from  the 
Southern  Association  to  the  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Association  last  year,  gave  his  report 
of  that  visit  in  which  he  compared  the 
work  and  attitudes  of  the  two  associa¬ 
tions.  Your  fraternal  delegate  had  been 
placed  on  this  program  also  and  ex- 
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tended  the  greetings  and  congratulations 
of  the  North  Central  Association  to  the 
Southern  Association,  invited  the  latter 
to  send  a  fraternal  delegate  to  the  former 
next  March,  and  expressed  the  gratitude 
of  the  North  Central  Association  for 
Mr.  Spencer’s  presence  in  Chicago  last 
March.  He  also  spoke  briefly  on  his 
views  with  respect  to  college  standards. 

Dr.  John  W.  Withers  delivered  an 
address  on  the  subject  The  Place  of  the 
Teachers  College  in  Higher  Education. 
His  address  was  well  prepared  and 
raised  several  very  practical  and  immed¬ 
iate  problems  for  solution. 

Your  fraternal  delegate  wishes  to  ex¬ 
press  his  thanks  for  this  opportunity  to 


visit  the  Southern  Association.  He  fur¬ 
thermore  wishes  to  assure  you  of  the 
good  work  being  done  by  the  Southern 
Association  and  he  requests  that  you  in¬ 
struct  the  secretary  of  the  North  Central 
Association  to  send  a  letter  to  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Southern  Association  in 
which  the  former  will  express  the  thanks 
of  this  association  for  the  very  cordial 
reception  accorded  your  fraternal  dele¬ 
gate. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  P.  Morgan. 

Macomb,  Illinois 
December  23,  1929. 
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PRELIMINARY  PROGRAM 

THIRTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

OF 

The  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools 


TUESDAY.  WEDNESDAY,  THURSDAY,  FRIDAY 
•MARCH  18,  19,  20,  21,  1930 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
Headquarters  and  Mectings,  Stevens  Hotel 


PROGRAMS  OF  THE 
COMMISSIONS 

TUESDAY,  MARCH  18 

9:00  A.  M.  Commission  on  Institu¬ 
tions  of  His^ier  Education 

Private  Dining  Room  No,  2 

1.  Executive  Session  —  Board  of  Re¬ 
view. 

Consideration  of  applications  for  ac¬ 
crediting. 

President  Gage,  Dean  Boucher, 
President  Zook.  Dean  Effinger, 
Principal  Buck,  President  Morgan, 
Reverend  Dr.  Cunningham. 

Open  only  to  those  whose  applica¬ 
tions  for  accrediting  are  being  con- 
considered. 

9 :00  A.  M.  Commission  on  Secondary 
Schools 

South  Ball  Room 

1.  Registration. 

2.  Announcement  of  Committee  As¬ 

signments. 


3.  Announcements  by  the  Secretary. 

4.  Interpretative  Report  of  the  Com¬ 

mittee  on  Standards. 

5.  Questions  relating  to  Interpretation 

of  Standards. 

6.  Examination  of  High  School  Re¬ 

ports  by  the  Reviewing  Commit¬ 
tees. 

TUESDAY.  MARCH  18 

2:00  P.  M.  Commission  on  Institu¬ 
tions  of  Higher  Education 

Private  Dining  Room  No,  2 

1.  Executive  Session — Board  of  Re¬ 

view. 

2.  Meetings  of  Special  Committees  of  I 

the  Commission.  ^ 

8KX)  P,  M.  Executive  Session — Board 
of  Review. 

2 :00  P.  M.  Coounission  on  Secondary 
Schools 

South  Ball  Room 

Continuation  of  the  work  of  Reviewing  j 

Committees.  i 
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WEDNESDAY.  MARCH  19 

9:00  A.  M.  Commuikm  on  fautkii- 
tioiu  oi  Highar  EdnotioB 

North  Ball  Room 

Meeting — Members  of  the  Commission. 

1.  Roll  Call. 

2.  Outline  of  Program  and  Procedure. 

The  Oiainnan. 

3.  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Com¬ 

mission. 

4.  Reports  of  Si)ecial  Committees  of 

the  Commission. 

(a)  Committee  on  Financial  Stand¬ 

ards  for  Catholic  Institu¬ 
tions,  President  Henry  M. 
Wriston,  I^iwrence  College, 
Chairman. 

(b)  Committee  on  Library  Stand¬ 

ards.  I’rofessor  Douglas 
Waples,  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  Cliairman. 

(c)  Committee  on  Professional 

Training.  Dean  M.  E.  Hag¬ 
gerty,  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota.  Chairman. 

(d)  Committee  on  Revision  of 

Standards. 

6:30  A.  M.  Commiuion  on  Secondary 
Sekoob 

South  Ball  Room 

1.  Completion  of  the  work  of  Review¬ 

ing  Committees. 

2.  RejKuls  of  Committees. 

3.  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Com¬ 

mission. 

4.  Election  of  Officers. 

5.  Miscellaneous  Business. 

9 :00  A.  M.  Commuaion  on  Unit 
Couraes  and  Ctarricola 

Private  Dining  Room  No.  2 

1.  Reading  of  the  Minutes.  Thomas 
M.  Deam,  Secretary. 


2.  A  Review  of  the  Work  of  the  Com¬ 

mittees  of  the  Commission.  Will 
French,  Chairman. 

3.  Rejx)rt  of  the  Committee  on  Profes¬ 

sional  Training  of  Secondary 
School  Teachers.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee. 

4.  Re|x>rt  of  the  Committee  on  College 

Entrance  Requirements  in  Eng¬ 
lish.  Assistant  Superintendent  E. 
L.  Miller,  Detroit  Public  Schools. 

5.  Rejwrt  of  the  Committee  on  Stand¬ 

ards  for  Use  in  the  Reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  Secondary  School  Curric¬ 
ula.  Professor  L.  W.  Webb, 
Northwestern  University. 

6.  Report  of  the  Sub-Committee  of  the 

Committee  on  Standards  for  Work¬ 
ing  out  a  Plan  for  Applying  North 
Central  Standards  to  Class  Room 
Situations.  Professor  M.  H.  Will¬ 
ing,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

7.  Apj)ointment  of  Nominating  Com¬ 

mittee. 

WEDNESDAY.  MARCH  19 

2:00  P.  M.  Joint  Meeting  of  Three 
Commisuons  for  Exchange  Reports 

North  Ball  Room 

3:15  P.  M.  Comnussion  on  Institu* 
tions  of  His^er  Education 

North  Ball  Room 

1.  Roll  Call. 

2.  Re{)ort  of  the  Board  of  Review. 

George  F.  Zook,  Secretary. 

3.  Recommendation  to  the  Executive 

Committee  of  the  Association  of 
institutions  to  be  accredited. 

3:15  P.  M.  Commission  on  Secondary 
Schools 

South  Ball  Room 

1.  Rejxjrt  of  the  .Sjiecial  Follow-Up 
Committee  on  Library.  Assistant 
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Superintendent  E.  L.  Miller,  De- 
jtroit  Public  Schools. 

2.  Discussion. 

3,  Discussion  of  the  Report  of  the 

Committee  on  Sjiecial  Studies. 

6:30  P.  M.  Commission  on  Secondary 
Schools  Dinner,  followed  by  thea¬ 
ter  parties. 

3:15  P.  M.  Commission  on  Unit 
Cotiraes  and  Curricidn 

Private  Dining  Room  No.  2 

1.  Quantitative  Organization  of  Sec¬ 

ondary  School  Physics.  Professor 
A.  W.  Hurd,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University. 

2.  Quantitative  Organization  of  Sec¬ 

ondary  School  Biology.  Professor 
Elliott  R.  Downing,  University  of 
Chicago. 

3.  Quantitative  Organization  of  Sec¬ 

ondary  School  Chemistry.  Profes- 
‘  sor  W.  H.  lancelot.  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Ames,  Iowa. 

4.  Report  of  Nominating  Committee. 

THURSDAY,  MARCH  20 

9:00  A.  M.  Commission  on  lnstitu> 
tions  of  Higher  Education 

North  Ball  Room 

1.  Roll  Call. 

2.  Reports  of  .Special  Committees  of 

the  Commission,  continued. 

(e)  Committee  on  Stephens  College 

Experiment.  Dr.  Charles  H. 
Judd,  University  of  Chicago, 
Chairman. 

( f )  Committee  on  Kansas  City 

Junior  College  Experiment. 
Dr.  Charles  H.  Judd,  Chair¬ 
man. 

(g)  Committee  on  Joliet  Junior 

College  Experiment.  Profes¬ 
sor  H.  C.  Morrison,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago,  Chairman. 


(h)  Committee  on  Athletics.  Pres¬ 
ident  H.  M.  Gage,  Chairman. 

3.  Address.  Dr.  Howard  J.  Savage, 

Carnegie  Corporation  of  New 
York. 

4.  Election  of  Officers. 


9 :00  A.  M.  Commission  on  Secondary 
Schoob 

South  Ball  Room 

1.  Experimental  Work  in  Secondary 

Education  at  Joliet,  Illinois.  Su¬ 
perintendent  W.  W.  Haggard, 
Joliet  High  School  and  Junior 
College. 

2.  Rejiort  of  Special  Committee  on 

i\thletics.  Principal  E.  E.  Mor- 
ley,  Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio. 

3.  Final  Report  of  Committee  on 

Standards. 

4.  Unfinished  Business. 

5.  Adjournment. 

9:00  A.  M.  Commission  on  Unit 
Courses  and  Curricula 

Private  Dining  Room  No.  2 

1.  How  Can  the  Unit  Courses  and  Cur¬ 

riculum  Commission  Develop  Its 
Plan  of  Curriculum  Construction 
to  Serve  Best  the  School  Systems 
in  the  North  Central  Association? 
Professor  D.  H.  Eikenberry,  Ohio 
State  University. 

2.  Unit  Organization  of  the  Social  Sci¬ 

ence  Subjects.  Professor  E.  T. 
Smith,  Central  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Stevens  Point,  Wisconsin, 

3.  Reorganization  of  Secondary  School 

Curricula.  Principal  G.  W.  Wil- 
let,  Lyons  Township  High  School, 
La  Grange,  Illinois. 

4.  Curriculum  Construction.  Professor 

J.  A.  Gement,  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois. 


472  .  The  North  Central 

PROGRAM  OF  THE  GENERAL 
ASSOCIATION 

Presiding  Officer — President  \V.  P. 
Morgan,  Western  Illinois  State 
Teachers  College,  Macomb,  Illi¬ 
nois 

THURSDAY.  MARCH  20 

2 :00  P.  M.  Program  in  Charge  o(  the 
Commission  on  Secondary  Schook 

Grand  Ball  Room 

1.  Report  of  Business  Transacted  by 

the  Commission.  C.  C.  Brown, 
Secretary,  Commission  on  Second¬ 
ary  Schools. 

2.  Report  of  Special  Study  for  1928- 

1930.  Dean  C.  R.  Maxwell,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wyoming. 

3.  Discussion. 

3:30  P.  M. — Business  Meeting 

1.  Appointment  of  Committees.  Presi¬ 

dent  Morgan. 

2.  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Secretary  Edmonson. 

3.  Report  of  the  Treasurer.  Mr.  Mc- 

Comb. 

4.  Report  on  National  Survey  of  Sec¬ 

ondary  Education.  Dr.  L.  V. 
Koos.  Associate  Director  of  the 
Survey. 

5.  Report  of  Committee  on  Nation 

Wide  Study  of  Teacher  Training. 
President  D.  B.  Waldo,  Western 
State  Teachers  College.  Kalama¬ 
zoo,  Michigan. 

6:00  P.  M.— BANQUET 

North  Ball  Room 
(Tickets  may  be  secured  at  the  Sec- 
retar>'’s  Desk  in  Private  Dining  Room 
No.  3,  Stevens  Hotel) 

1.  Greetings  from  Fraternal  Delegates 

from  other  Regional  Standardiz- 
ing  Agencies. 

2.  Address.  Dr.  P.  Morgan. 

President  of  the  North  Central 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Sec¬ 
ondary  Schools. 

3.  Address.  President  Frank  I..  Mc- 

Vey,  University  of  Kentucky, 
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8 :30  P.  M. — Meeting  of  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee. 

FRIDAY.  MARCH  2 1 

9 :00  A.  M.  *  Program  in  Charge  of  the 
Commission  on  Unit  Courses  and 
Curricula 

Grand  Ball  Room 

1.  College  Entrance  Requirements  in 

English.  Assistant  Superintend¬ 
ent  E.  L.  Miller,  Detroit  Public 
Schools. 

2.  Report  of  Committee  on  Standards 

for  Use  in  the  Reorganization  of 
Secondary  School  Curricula.  Pro¬ 
fessor  L.  W.  Webb,  Northwestern 
University. 

3.  Essentials  in  Physics.  Professor  A. 

W.  Hurd,  Teachers  College,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University. 

4.  Teaching  Units  in  a  Year’s  Woric 

in  Biology.  Professor  Elliott  R. 
Downing,  University  of  Chicago. 

10:30  A.  M. — Reports  of  Committees  of 
the  Association. 

1.  Committee  on  Time  and  Place. 

2.  Committee  on  Nominations. 

3.  Address.  President  W.  E.  Wicken- 

den.  Case  School  of  .Applied  Sci¬ 
ence.  Cleveland. 

2:00  P.  M.  Program  in  Chugfo  of 
the  Commission  on  Institutkms  of 
Higher  Education 

Grand  Ball  Room 

1.  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Insti¬ 

tutions  of  Higher  Education, 
President  George  F.  Zook,  Sec¬ 
retary. 

2.  Report  of  Delegate  to  National 

Council  on  Education.  Dr.  Charles 
H.  Judd,  University  of  Chicago. 

3.  *Address.  Dr,  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur, 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

4.  Miscellaneous  Business. 

♦Dr.  Wilbur  promises  to  be  present  unless 
important  government  business  prevents. 
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Baccalaureate  Degrees* 

By  ESTHER  NAOMI  MOSHER 


I.  INTRODUCTION 

A  degree  is  a  title  given  by  a  uni¬ 
versity  or  college  to  those  who  have  com¬ 
pleted  a  more  or  less  definitely  prescribed 
course  of  study.  While  educational  in¬ 
stitutions  corresponding  to  our  univer¬ 
sities  existed  in  ancient  times,  and  while 
these  undoubtedly  gave  to  those  who  had 
completed  a  course  of  study  some  marks 
of  distinction,  the  present  academic  de¬ 
grees  do  not  go  back  further  than  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  degree  as  a  univer¬ 
sity  distinction  originated  at  Bologna 
and  Paris  during  the  twelfth  century, 
and,  as  the  titles  “master”  and  “doctor’’ 
imply,  signified  at  first  nothing  more 
than  a  license  to  teach. 

Of  the  different  university  degrees, 
that  of  master  came  first  in  point  of  time, 
being  conferred  in  the  twelfth  century 
by  the  various  faculties  of  the  universi¬ 
ties  in  both  France  and  Italy.  The  title 
"doctor,”  as  an  honorary  distinction,  is 
not  infrequent  at  this  time,  usually 
coupled  with  some  qualifying  word :  e. 
?.,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Doctor  Angelicus. 
For  some  time,  however,  the  titles  of 
master,  doctor  and  professor  were  used 
indiscriminately.  In  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury  the  doctor’s  degree  had  quite  gen¬ 
erally  replaced  the  master’s  in  the  facul¬ 
ties  of  law,  medicine,  and  theology,  while 
the  master’s  degree  still  held  its  own  in 
the  faculty  of  arts.  A  candidate  for  a 
degree  was  required  to  prepare  and  read 
a  L^tin  thesis,  which  he  had  to  defend 
against  a  doctor  of  the  faculty,  three  op¬ 
ponents  specially  appointed,  and,  as  the 
phrase  ran,  “against  all  comers.”  Dispu¬ 
tations,  which  formed  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  picturesque  features  of 


♦  This  paper  is  a  digest  of  a  thesis  pre¬ 
pared  from  material  in  the  office  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Commission  on  Higher  Edu¬ 
cation.  Several  studies  of  this  character  have 
been  and  are  being  made  from  time  to  time. 


medieval  university  life,  continued 
down  to  a  comparatively  late  period.  In 
England  they  were  not  wholly  done  away 
with  until  1860.  In  Germany  and  Amer¬ 
ica,  though  the  doctoral  dissertation  is 
not  read  in  public,  the  examination  to 
which  each  candidate  must  submit  con¬ 
sists  in  a  large  measure  of  a  defense  of 
his  thesis  against  the  members  of  his 
faculty,  or  department. 

The  degree  of  bachelor  was  first 
brought  into  use  in  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  at  the  University  of  Paris  and  else¬ 
where,  to  designate  students  who  had 
passed  certain  preliminary  tests  for  the 
degree  of  doctor  or  master.  As  the 
medieval  courses  varied  from  four 
years  in  arts  to  fourteen  in  theology,  the 
importance  of  the  preliminary  title  var¬ 
ied  much  among  the  different  faculties. 

The  later  history  of  degrees  varies 
somewhat  in  different  countries.  Thus, 
in  Germany  the  doctorate  is  practic^ly 
the  only  degree  conferred  by  universities 
and  has  been  extended  to  other  faculties 
than  philosophy,  which  is  the  most  com¬ 
mon.  In  France  the  baccalaureate  in 
letters  and  science  is  not  a  degree  con¬ 
ferred  by  the  university  in  the  technical 
sense,  but  is  obtained  on  completing  a 
course  corresponding  largely  to  that  of 
secondary  schools  elsewhere.  In  Scot¬ 
land  the  first  university  degree  is  the  M. 
A.,  the  ancient  tradition  thus  being  re¬ 
tained.  In  England  the  bachelor’s  de¬ 
gree  is  usually  the  first  to  be  conferred, 
after  a  course  of  three  years.  The 
courses  for  the  ordinary  or  pass  degree 
and  the  honors  degree,  which  is  sub¬ 
divided  into  three  or  four  classes 
or  levels  of  merit,  are  different, 
and  each  may  be  taken  in  sev¬ 
eral  different  subjects.  The  master’s 
degree  in  arts  is  generally  conferred 
without  further  examination  upon  the 
passage  of  a  certain  term  of  years  and 
the  payment  of  certain  fees.  The  var- 
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ious  doctor’s  degrees  are  generally  either 
honorary,  or  are  only  given  u^n  the 
production  of  mature  scholarly  works  of 
*  real  value. 

In  America,  the  older  British  system 
has  been  overlaid  by  the  (lerman  plan, 
so  that  both  master  of  arts  and  doctor 
of  philosophy  are  given.  The  college 
course  of  four  years,  prescribed  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  according  to  the 
university  or  college  at  which  it  is  given, 
leads  up  to  a  bachelor’s  degree,  usually 
in  arts,  science,  or  philosophy,  according 
to  the  amount  of  attention  devoted  to 
the  classics  and  the  natural  sciences. 
The  various  technical  and  professional 
schools  which  may  or  may  not  require 
a  college  degree  or  a  certain  amount  of 
college  work  for  admission,  give  a 
bachelor’s  degree,  except  in  the  case  of 
medicine  and  dental  medicine,  where  the 
first  degree  is  usually  that  of  doctor. 
The  master’s  degree  is  given  upon  the 
completion  with  credit  of  a  year  or  two 
of  post-graduate  work,  with  or  without 
the  writing  of  a  thesis.  The  doctorate 
in  philosophy  and  science,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  in  theology  and  law.  is  given  much 
after  the  German  fashion,  upon  from 
two  to  five  years  of  jK)St-graduate  work, 
the  writing  of  a  thesis  and  the  satisfac¬ 
tory  passing  of  written  and  oral  exami¬ 
nations. 

There  is  considerable  divergence  even 
among  the  older  universities  and  those 
of  the  highest  standards  in  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  several  degrees.  That  of 
A.  R.,  for  instance  no  longer  stands,  as 
it  once  did.  for  a  definite  amount  of 
Latin  and  Greek  and  mathematics.  The 
steady  growth  of  the  elective  system  and 
the  tendency  to  substitute  modern  lang¬ 
uages  for  the  classics  have  forced  upon 
the  universities  the  alternative  of  either 
changing  the  requirements  for  the  de¬ 
gree  or  else  conferring  a  different  de¬ 
gree  in  place  of  it.  The  tendency  is 
more  and  more  to  e.xtend  the  elective 
system,  to  recognize  the  value  of  new 
subjects,  and,  if  any  subject  is  to  be 
prescribed,  to  select  English. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  make 
a  comparison  of  the  various  baccalaure¬ 
ate  degrees  offered  by  colleges  and  uni¬ 


versities  which  are  members  of  the 
North  Central  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools.  Mere  mention 
will  be  made  of  the  various  baccalaure¬ 
ate  degrees  pertaining  to  Enpneering, 
due  to  the  fact  that  a  thorough  investiga¬ 
tion  of  Engineering  degrees  is  now  be¬ 
ing  made  by  the  Society  for  the  Promo¬ 
tion  of  Engineering  Education.  Also, 
this  study  will  not  include  the  degrees 
granted  in  law,  medicine,  dentistry,  or 
theolog)'. 

The  material  for  this  study  was  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of 
the  North  Central  Association’s  Com¬ 
mission  on  Institutions  of  Higher  Learn¬ 
ing,  and  from  the  catalogues  of  each  of 
the  colleges,  universities  and  teachers’ 
colleges  belonging  to  the  Association. 
There  are  one  hundred  and  sixty-three 
colleges  and  universities  and  fifty-two 
colleges  primarily  for  the  training  of 
teachers  or  teachers’  colleges  belonging 
to  the  Association.  Of  the  fifty-two 
teachers’  colleges  belonging  to  the  As¬ 
sociation,  two  offer  only  three  year 
courses  and  not  any  degrees ;  therefore 
only  fifty  teachers’  colleges  will  be 
studied.  The  grand  total  of  colleges, 
universities,  and  teachers’  colleges 
studied  was  two  hundred  and  thirteen. 

II.  'the  degree,  BACHELOR 
OF  ARTS 

A.  The  A.  R.  Decree. 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-three 
colleges  and  universities  studied,  one 
hundred  and  forty-nine  grant  the  Bache¬ 
lor  of  Arts  degree.  Nineteen  of  these 
colleges  and  universities  grant  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  only. 

Of  the  fifty  teachers’  colleges  studied, 
twenty-one  grant  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree.  Five  of  these  teachers’  colleges 
grant  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  only. 

Two  hundred  and  one  fields  of  spec¬ 
ialization  were  found  for  the  A.  B.  degree 
among  colleges  and  universities.  Only 
those  fields  of  specialization  will  be  given 
here,  which  were  found  in  at  least  ten 
of  the  colleges  and  universities  studied. 
These  fields  of  specialization  follow,  ar¬ 
ranged  according  to  the  relationship  be- 
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tween  subjects.  The  number  after  the 
field  6f  specialization  shows  how  many 
of  the  colleges  and  universities  studied 
offer  that  particular  field  of  specializa¬ 
tion. 


1.  English  -  138 

2.  English  Literature  _ 14 

3.  Public  Speaking . . 26 

4.  Speech _ _ _ _ _ _ 21 

5.  Journalism _ _ 16 

6.  Classics  _ 10 

7.  Greek  _  98 

8.  Latin _ ’ _ _  132 

9.  Modern  Languages  _  11 

10.  Romance  T.anguages  _ 19 

11.  German  . 109 

12.  Spanish  ... _ 113 

13.  French  _ 133 

14.  History  - _ _  ...  128 

15.  History  and  Political  Science  ...  17 

16.  Political  Science  _  .  .58 

17.  Social  Science  _ 22 

18.  Sociology  . .  84 

19.  Economics  . . 94 

20.  Economics  and  Sociology  _ 14 

21.  Economics  and  Business  .Adminis¬ 

tration  — . . . . . — .  10 

22.  Business  Administration  . . 12 

23.  Philosophy  _ _ 87 

24.  Philosophy  and  Psychology  .  25 

25.  Psychology  . . . - .  57 

26.  Bible  _ 19 

27.  Religious  Education  _  —  18 

28.  Biblical  I.itcratnre  _ .  10 

29.  Education  _ 89 

.30.  Chemistry  _ _  .  105 

31.  Physics  _ 84 

32.  Biology  _ 73 

33.  Botany  - 39 

34.  Zoology  - - -  35 

35.  Geology  - - 38 

36.  Geography  - -  13 

37.  .Astronomy  _ 12 

38.  Mathematics -  -  -  117 

39.  Physiology  - 18 

40.  Home  Economics  _  43 

41.  Music  _ 66 

42.  Art  . . - - -  18 


The  writer  found  fifty-three  fields  of 
specialization  for  the  A.  B.  degree 
among  the  teachers’  colleges.  These 
fields  of  specialization  are  arranged  in 
the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  colleges 


and  universities.  Again  only  those  that 
are  granted  by  at  least  ten  teachers’ 
colleges  will  be  given  here.  They  are  as 


follows — 

1.  English _ _ 21 

2.  Latin  _ 17 

3.  French  _ _ 18 

4  Spanish  . 16 

5.  History  _ 18 

6.  Economics  _ 11 

7.  Chemistry  _ _ 12 

8.  Mathematics  _ 18 

9.  Biology _ 10 


The  requirements  for  the  A.  B.  de¬ 
gree  among  colleges  and  universities 
vary  a  great  deal  and  also  show  a  lack 
of  uniformity.  The  number  of  hours  of 
work  required  for  the  A.  B.  degree 
ranges  from  one  hundred  and  twenty 
hours  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  hours, 
the  average  being  one  hundred  and 
twenty- four  hours.  Antioch  College  re¬ 
quires  one  hundred  and  fifty  hours  but 
six  years  is  necessary  to  complete  the 
course  for  the  degree.  At  Saint  Mary- 
of-the-Woods  College  there  are  two 
kinds  of  A.  B.  degrees  granted,  one 
Classical  and  the  other  Literary.  Can¬ 
didates  for  the  Classical  degree  must 
present  at  least  six  college  credits  in 
Latin  while  candidates  for  the  Literary 
degree  are  not  required  to  do  this;  nor 
is  Latin  required  for  admission,  though  it 
is  desirable  that  students  sh6uld  present 
at  least  two  years  of  high  school  Latin 
at  entrance.  Classical  students  must 
present  four  high  school  units  in  Latin 
for  entrance. 

Sixty-five  of  the  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  use  the  group  system  in  their 
requirements  for  the  A.  B.  degree, 
many  permitting  the  students  to  select 
their  own  choice  of  subjects  from  these 
various  gp-oups,  the  most  common  of 
which  are  the  English  and  Foreign  Lan- 
gpiage  group,  the  Science  and  Mathe¬ 
matics  group,  and  the  Social  Science 
group. 

The  number  of  hours  of  work  re¬ 
quired  for  the  A.  B.  degree  among 
teachers’  colleges  ranges  from  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  hours  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  hours,  the  average  be¬ 
ing  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  hours. 
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Six  of  the  teachers’  colleges  granting  an 
A.  B.  degree  use  the  group  system. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  some  of 
the  teachers’  colleges  grant  the  A.  B. 
degree  both  with  a  professional  major 
in  Education  and  Psychology  or  without 
the  professional  major.  In  the  latter 
case  a  major  in  another  field  must  be 
offered  in  lieu  of  the  professional  major 
and  the  candidate  for  the  degree  will 
not  be  granted  the  certificate  privilege. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  teachers’ 
colleges  in  Oklahoma. 

In  summing  up  the  requirements  for 
an  A.  B.  degree,  both  among  colleges 
and  universities  and  teachers’  colleges, 
we  find  that  a  well  balanced  curriculum 
would  include  at  least  English,  a  For¬ 
eign  Language,  a  Science  or  Mathe¬ 
matics,  History  or  a  Social  Science. 
Psycholog\'  or  Philosophy,  Physical 
Education,  a  major  and  a  minor  field  of 
specialization,  and  in  some  cases,  espe¬ 
cially  in  denominational  colleges,  a 
course  in  Religious  Education.  The  re¬ 
maining  subjects  or  courses  would  be 
elective. 


B.  Forms  of  the  A.  B.  Degree. 


The  following  forms  of  the  A.  B.  de¬ 
gree  were  found  among  the  colleges  and 
universities.  The  number  of  colleges 
and  universities  granting  these  forms  of 
the  A.  B.  degree  is  also  indicated. 


1.  Bachelor ’of  Arts  in  Journalism _  4 

2.  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Business  Ad¬ 

ministration  . 2 

3.  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Business  Ad¬ 

ministration  and  Banking . .  1 

4.  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Library  Science  1 

5.  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Commerce _  1 

6.  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Speech  _  1 

7.  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  History _  1 

8.  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Economics  _  1 

9.  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Course  in  Journ¬ 

alism  _ 1 


10.  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Course  in  Com¬ 

merce  _ _ _  1 

11.  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Course  in  Human¬ 

ities  _ _ _  1 


No  forms  of  the  A.  B.  degree  were 
found  among  teachers’  colleges  except 
the  A.  B.  in  Education  and  this  degree 
will  be  studied  in  the  section  on  educa¬ 
tional  degrees. 


The  requirements  for  these  special 
degrees  are  practically  the  same  as  for 
the  plain  A.  B.  degree  except  that  a 
greater  opportunity  is  given  for  study 
in  each  particular  field  of  specialization 
and  in  related  subjects  or  fields. 

HI.  THE  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 
DEGREE 

.\.  The  B.  S.  Degree. 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-three 
colleges  and  universities  studied,  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  grant  the  plain 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  or  some 
form  of  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 
This  does  not  include  the  B.  S.  in  Edu¬ 
cation  or  the  B.  S.  in  Music  which  de¬ 
grees  will  be  studied  under  the  respec¬ 
tive  headings, — educational  degrees  and 
degrees  in  Music. 

Of  these  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
colleges  and  universities  that  grant  the 
jdain  B.  S.  degree  or  some  form  of  the 
B.  S.,  ninety-one  grant  the  plain  B.  S. 
degree  and  fifty-nine  grant  the  B.  S.  de¬ 
gree  in  the  various  fields  of  specializa¬ 
tion  or  in  the  course  pursued,  and  thirty- 
six  grant  both  the  plain  B.  S.  degree  and 
some  form  of  the  B.  S.  degree. 

Nine  of  these  colleges  and  universities 
grant  only  the  plain  B.  S.  or  some  form 
of  the  B.  S.  degree,  four  of  them  grant 
only  the  plain  B.  S.  degree,  and  three 
grant  only  the  B.  S.  in  the  various  fields 
of  specialization. 

Of  the  fifty  teachens’  colleges  studied, 
fifteen  grant  the  plain  B.  S.  degree  or 
some  form  of  the  B.  S.  degree;  Of  these 
thirteen  grant  the  plain  B.  S.  degree  and 
two  the  B.  S.  in  some  field  of  specializa¬ 
tion.  None  of  the  teachers’  colleges 
grants  the  B.  S.  degree  only  or  some 
form  of  the  B.  S.  degree  only. 

One  hundred  and  ninety-one  fields  of 
specialization  for  the  plain  B.  S.  degree 
were  found  among  colleges  and  univers¬ 
ities.  Only  those  fields  of  specialization 
will  be  given  here,  which  were  found 
in  at  least  ten  of  the  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  studied.  These  fields  of  spe¬ 
cialization  follow,  arranged  according  to 
subjects,  with  the  number  of  colleges 
and  universities  offering  each  field  of 
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specialization  directly  following  the  field 
of  specialization. 

1.  Chemistry  _ _ _ 79 

2.  Mathematics  _ 71 

3.  Physics  _ 69 

4.  Biology  - 54 

5.  Botany  . . 29 

6.  Zoology  .  - - 26 

7.  Geology  - 22 

8.  Home  Economics _  33 

9.  Nursing  -  10 

10.  Education  - - -  13 


The  writer  found  thirty-seven  fields 
of  specialization  for  the  plain  B.  S.  de¬ 
gree  among  teachers’  colleges.  Again 
only  those  that  are  granted  by  at  least 
ten  teachers’  colleges  will  be  given  here. 
They  are  as  follows — 

1.  Chemistry  _  _ _ _ _  12 

2.  Physics  _ _ — _ _  11 

3.  Home  Economics  . . . . .  12 

4.  Agriculture  . 10 

The  requirements  for  the  plain  R.  S. 

degree  among  colleges  and  universities 
are  practically  the  same  as  the  require¬ 
ments  for  the  A.  B.  degree.  In  fact 
twenty-seven  of  the  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  state  that  the  requirements  for 
the  B.  S.  degree  are  the  same  as  for  the 
A.  B.  degree  except  that  one-half  of  the 
college  work  should  be  in  Mathematics 
and  Science.  The  distinction  between 
the  A.  B.  and  B.  S.  degrees  is  explained 
in  the  catalogue  of  Knox  College.  This 
catalogue  states  that  the  distinction  is 
based  uixin  the  relative  emphasis  laid 
ujxin  the  study  of  classical  language  and 
literature  for  the  A.  B.  degree  and  of 
natural  science  for  the  B.  S.  degree. 
The  number  of  hours  of  college  work 
required  for  the  B.  .S.  degree  ranges 
from  one  hundred  and  twenty  hours  to 
one  hundred  and  sixty  hours.  The  one 
hundred  and  sixty  hours  is  required  by 
Colorado  Agricultural  College.  The 
average  number  of  hours  required  is  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five. 

The  number  of  hours  required  for 
the  plain  B.  S.  degree  among  teachers’ 
colleges  ranges  from  one  hundred  and 
twenty  hours  to  one  hundred  and  twen¬ 
ty-eight  hours,  the  average  being  one 
hundred  and  twenty- four  hours.  Three 
of  the  teachers’  colleges  state  that  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  the  B.  S.  degree  are  the 
same  as  those  for  the  A.  B.  degree  and 


two  other  teachers’  colleges  state  that 
the  requirements  for  both  degrees  are 
the  same  except  no  Foreign  I^ngpiage  is 
required  for  the  B.  S.  and  that  there 
must  be  six  hours  of  Physical  Science 
and  six  hours  of  Mathematics  taken. 
Several  of  the  teachers’  colleges  in  the 
State  of  Oklahoma  grant  the  B.  S.  de¬ 
gree  without  the  professional  major 
and  the  candidate  will  not  be  granted 
the  certificate  privilege. 

The  requirements  for  the  plain  B.  S. 
degree,  lx)th  among  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  and  teachers’  colleges,  are  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  as  the  requirements  for 
the  A.  B.  degree.  Thus  a  well  balanced 
course  would  include  English,  a  Foreign 
T^anguage,  Science  and  Mathematics, 
History  or  a  Social  Science,  Psychology 
or  Philosophy,  Physical  Education,  a 
major  and  a  minor  field  of  specialization, 
and  in  some  cases  a  course  in  Religious 
Education. 

B.  Forms  of  the  B.  S.  Degree. 

Eighty-two  forms  of  the  B.  S.  degree 
were  found  among  colleges  and  univers¬ 
ities.  Only  those  will  be  mentioned  here 
which  were  found  in  at  least  five  of 
the  colleges  and  universities  studied. 


They  are  as  follows — 

1.  B.  S.  in  Home  Economics _ 31 

2.  B.  S.  in  Commerce _ 13 

3.  B.  S.  in  Business  Administration  _  12 

4.  B.  S.  in  Agriculture _ IS 

5.  B.  S.  in  Engineering _ 5 

6.  B.  .S.  in  Civil  Engineering  _  14 

7.  B.  S.  in  Electrical  Engineering _ 14 

8.  B.  S.  in  Mechanical  Engineering  _  13 

9.  B.  S.  in  Chemical  Engineering _ 12 

10.  B.  S.  in  Architectural  Engineering  6 

11.  B.  S.  in  Architecture  _  5 

12.  B.  S.  in  Journalism _ .5 

13.  B.  S.  in  Nursing _ 5 

14.  B.  S.  in  Chemistry  _ _ 5 

15.  B.  S.  in  Physical  Education  _  8 

Two  forms  of  the  B.  S.  degree  were 

found  among  teachers’  colleges.  They 
were — 

1.  B.  S.  in  Commerce  _ _ _ 1 

2.  B.  S.  in  Commerce  and  Business 

Administration _ 1 


The  requirements  for  these  various 
forms  of  the  B.  S.  degree  follow  on 
the  whole  the  requirements  for  the  plain 
B.  S.  degree,  except  that  more  hours  of 
work  are  required  in  the  field  of  spec¬ 
ialization  and  a  greater  amount  of  rc- 
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luting  sciences  is  also  required.  'Phis 
makes  the  student  better  equipped  to 
enter  into  the  work  of  his  chosen  field 
after  graduation  and  tends  more  to  pro¬ 
fessionalism. 

IV.  EDUCATIONAL  DEGREES 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-three 
colleges  and  universities  studied  thirty- 
seven  grant  an  educational  degp’ee. 
Thirty  colleges  and  universities  grant 
one  educational  degree,  five  grant  two 
educational  degrees  and  three  grant 
three  educational  degrees. 

Of  the  fifty  teachers’  colleges  studied 
thirty-five  grant  an  educational  degree. 
Twenty-seven  teachers’  colleges  grant 
one  educational  degree,  five  grant  two 
educational  degrees,  and  three  grant 
three  educational  degrees. 

None  of  the  colleges  and  universities 
grant  an  educational  degree  only,  w'hile 
tw’enty-six  of  the  teachers’  colleges 
grant  an  educational  degree  only.  Of 
these,  twenty  grant  hut  one  educational 
degree,  four  grant  two  educational  de¬ 
grees,  and  two  grant  three  educational 
degrees. 

The  following  educational  degrees 
were  found  among  the  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities.  The  number  after  each  de¬ 
gree  indicates  the  number  of  colleges 
and  universities  granting  these  <legrees. 


1.  Bachelor  of  Education  _  3 

2.  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education _  30 

3.  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education _  i 

4.  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  in  Educa¬ 

tion  - 1 

5.  Bachelor  of  h'ine  Arts  in  Education  1 

6.  Bachelor  of  Science,  Industrial  ICdu- 

cation  — . . . .  . .  .  1 

7.  Bachelor  of  Science,  Industrial  Edu¬ 

cation  Course _  1 

8.  Bachelor  of  Science  in  School  Su¬ 

pervision  . 1 

The  following  educational  degrees 
were  found  among  the  teachers’  colleges. 

1.  Bachelor  of  Education . . 10 

2.  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education _ 21 

3.  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education  _  10 

4.  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  in  Education  2 

5.  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Commercial 

Education _ 1 

6.  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agricultural 

Education  . . . . - .  1 

7.  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Industrial 

Education  _ 1 


The  requirements  for  an  educational 
degree  among  colleges  and  universities 
are  on  the  same  plan  as  are  the  require¬ 
ments  for  an  A.  B.  or  B.  S.  degree.  The 
average  number  of  hours  required  for 
an  educational  degree  ranges  from  one 
hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred 
and  forty,  the  average  being  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-two. 

The  nutnber  of  hours  of  work  re¬ 
quired  for  an  educational  degree  among 
the  teachers’  colleges  ranges  from  one 
hundred  and  twenty  hours  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-eight  hours,  the  average 
being  one  hundred  and  twenty-four 
hours.  This  includes  all  of  the  teachers’ 
colleges  that  grant  an  educational  degree 
except  one,  the  Cleveland  School  of 
l'.ducation.  whose  requirements  were  not 
obtained. 

A  well  balanced  course  for  an  educa¬ 
tional  degree,  both  among  colleges  and 
universities  and  teachers’  colleges,  would 
include  English,  a  Foreign  Language, 
Science  or  Mathematics,  History  or  So¬ 
cial  .Science,  Psychology  or  Philosophy, 
Education,  I’hysical  Education,  and  a 
major  and  a  minor  field  of  specialization. 

Several  colleges  and  universities  i)er- 
mit  the  students  to  obtain  both  an  A.  B. 
or  B.  S.  degree  and  an  educational  de¬ 
gree  under  certain  restrictions.  Linden- 
wood  College  states  that  two  Bachelor 
degrees  will  not  be  granted  to  a  Student 
until  she  has  completed  a  minimum  of 
twenty-four  hours  work  in  addition  to 
the  requirements  for  one  of  the  degrees. 
At  Ohio  State  University  both  the  A.  B. 
degree  and  the  B.  S.  in  Education  degree 
may  be  conferred  at  the  same  time 

if  the  candidate  has  received  credit  for 
two  hundred  and  twenty  quarter  hours 
or  one  hundred  forty-six  and  two- 

thirds  semester  hours  and  has  met 
all  the  requirements  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Liberal  Arts  for  the  A.  B. 

degree  as  well  as  all  the  requirements 
in  the  College  of  Education  for  the  B.  S. 
in  Education  degree.  One  hundred  and 
sixty  quarter  hours  must  be  in  Liberal 
Arts.  Of  the  remaining  sixty  quarter 
hours  not  lesss  than  fifty  quarter  hours 
must  be  taken  in  professional  courses  in 
the  College  of  Education.  This  program 
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takes  five  years  for  completion.  At  Ohio 
University  an  additional  year’s  work, 
that  is,  thirty  semester  hours  will  be  re- 
rjuired  for  the  securing  of  a  second 
Bachelor’s  degree.  To  illustrate:  if  a 
student  has  earned  the  degree  of  Bache¬ 
lor  of  Arts  by  securing  one  hundred  and 
twenty- four  hours,  he  must  secure  an 
additional  thirty  hours  and  be  in  resi¬ 
dence  at  least  an  additional  semester, 
to  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
.Science  in  Education.  The  additional 
thirty  hours  shall  be  done  in  the  line  of 
his  second  degree  upon  the  approval  of 
a  committee  composed  of  the  President, 
the  Dean,  and  the  professors  under 
whom  he  is  to  do  his  work. 

V.  DEGREES  IN  MUSIC 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-three 
colleges  and  universities  eighty- four 
grant  a  degree  in  Music.  Of  these 
sixty-seven  grant  only  one  degree  in 
Music,  sixteen  grant  two  degrees  in 
Music,  and  one  grants  three  degrees  in 
Music. 

Of  the  fifty  teachers’  colleges  studied 
three  grant  a  degree  in  Music.  Of  these, 
two  grant  only  one  degree  and  one 
grants  two  degrees  in  Music. 

The  w'riter  found  the  following  de¬ 
grees  granted  in  Music  among  the  col¬ 
leges  and  universities.  The  number 


granting  these  degrees  follows  each  de- 
gree. 

1.  Bachelor  of  Mu.sic  _ 80 

2.  Bachelor  of  School  Music  _  5 

4.  Bachelor  of  Music  Education  _  4 

5.  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Music  Edu¬ 

cation  _ 2 

0.  Bachelor  of  Public  School  Music _  2 

7.  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Music  _  2 

8.  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  in  Music _ 2 

9.  Bachelor  of  Music  in  Education _ 1 

The  following  degrees  in  Music  were 

found  among  the  teachers’  college.s — 

1.  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Music _ 2 

2.  Bachelor  of  Music  _  1 

3.  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Music  Edu¬ 

cation  _ _ _ 1 


The  average  number  of  hours  of  aca¬ 
demic  work  required  for  a  degree  in 
Music  among  the  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  is  between  forty-four  and  forty-five. 
.\n  average  of  thirty-seven  hours  of  aca¬ 
demic  work  is  required  for  a  degree  in 
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Music  among  the  teachers’  colleges. 
Subjects  included  in  the  academic  work 
required  are  English ;  Foreign  Lang¬ 
uages  ;  Science  and  Mathematics ;  His¬ 
tory  and  Social  Science ;  Psycholc^, 
Philosophy,  and  Education ;  Physical 
Education ;  and  Religious  Education. 

Of  the  colleges  and  Universities  that 
grant  a  degree  in  Music,  Knox  College 
does  not  require  any  academic  work  for 
the  Bachelor  of  Music  degree.  How¬ 
ever,  if  a  student  wishes  to  obtain  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  or  the  Bachelor  of 
.Science  and  the  Bachelor  of  Music  de¬ 
gree,  one  hundred  hours  of  academic 
work  and  one  hundred  hours  of  Music 
are  required.  It  generally  takes  six 
years  to  complete  this  combined  college 
and  conservatory  course.  Oberlin  Col¬ 
lege  also  does  not  require  any  academic 
work  for  the  Bachelor  of  Music  degree 
unless  a  student  majors  in  voice.  Then 
eight  hours  of  languages  and  four  hours 
of  dramatic  expression  are  required. 
The  Municipal  University  of  Wichita 
requires  only  twelve  hours  of  English 
for  the  Bachelor  of  Music  degree.  The 
remaining  colleges  that  grant  degrees  in 
Music  require  anywhere  from  twenty 
to  eighty-two  hours  of  academic  work, 
the  average  being  between  forty-four 
and  forty-five  hours.  Oklahoma  College 
for  Women  requires  eighty-one  hours 
of  academic  work  for  the  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Music  degree  and  Penn  Col¬ 
lege  requires  from  eighty  to  eighty-two 
hours  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Music 
degree. 

Four  of  the  colleges  and  universities 
offer  combined  courses  leading  to  both 
the  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  the  Bachelor  of 
Science  and  the  Bachelor  of  Music  de¬ 
grees.  All  of  these  colleges  require  six 
years  to  complete  the  combined  course, 
the  required  amount  of  academic  work 
then  being  ninety  and  one  hundred 
hours. 

The  following  degrees  granted  in 
Music:  the  Bachelor  of  School  Music, 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Music,  Bachelor 
of  Music  Education,  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Music  Education,  Bachelor  of  Public 
School  Music,  and  Bachelor  of  Music 
in  Education, — are  designed  for  students 
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who  wish  to  fit  themselves  for  the  teach¬ 
ing  and  supervision  of  Music  in  the 
public  and  private  schools  of  the  United 
States  from  the  Kindergarten  through 
the  High  School.  This  is  the  great  dis¬ 
tinction  between  these  degrees  and  the 
Bachelor  of  Music,  Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
Music,  and  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  in 
Music,  though  a  major  in  Public  School 
Music  may  be  generally  found  or  taken 
in  these  degrees. 

The  question  that  now  arises  is :  Are 
these  degrees  in  Music  substantial  de¬ 
grees?  The  total  number  of  hours  re¬ 
quired  for  a  degree  in  Music  is  practic¬ 
ally  the  same  as  the  number  required  for 
an  A.  B.  or  B.  S.  degree,  and  the  aver¬ 
age  number  of  hours  of  academic  work 
required  is  between  forty-four  and 
forty-five.  At  Huron  College  it  take  five 
years  to  earn  the  Bachelor  of  Music  de¬ 
gree.  This  college  states  that  intellectu¬ 
ally  and  culturally  the  Bachelor  of  Music 
degree  will  be  fairly  equivalent  to  other 
bachelors’  degrees  offered  by  standard 
colleges  and  that  it  will  require  a  large 
amount  of  work  in  college  courses  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  A.  B.  and  B.  S.  degrees.  On 
the  other  hand,  Earlham  College  states 
that  no  special  Music  degrees  are  offered 
there  because  the  A.  B.  degree  is  more 
valuable  than  any  that  might  be  substi¬ 
tuted,  and  furthermore,  all  the  require¬ 
ments  for  the  A.  B.  degree  are  essential 
in  the  training  of  music  students. 

VI.  MISCELLANEOUS  DEGREES 

The  writer  found  the  following  mis¬ 
cellaneous  degrees  among  the  colleges 
and  universities.  The  number  after  each 
degree  indicates  the  number  of  colleges 
and  universities  granting  these  various 


degrees. 

1.  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  _  20 

2.  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  in  Journal¬ 

ism  _ _ _  1 

3.  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  in  Business 

Administration  _ _ _  1 

4.  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  in  Speech  1 

5.  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  in  Commerce  1 

6.  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts _  7 

7.  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  in  Art  _  2 

8.  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  in  Expression  1 

9.  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  in  Drawing 

and  Painting _  1 

10.  Bachelor  of  Business  Administration  4 


11.  Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science  —  5 

12.  Bachelor  of  Secretarial  Science  -  1 

13.  Bachelor  of  Letters  -  3 

14.  Bachelor  of  Literature -  1 

15.  Bachelor  of  Journalism -  1 

16.  Bachelor  of  Oratory -  1 

17.  Bachelor  of  Expression -  1 

18.  Bachelor  of  Painting -  1 

19.  Bachelor  of  Design - - 1 

20.  Bachelor  of  Landscape  Architecture  1 

21.  Bachelor  of  Ceramic  Art  . . —  1 

22.  Bachelor  of  Architecture  -  1 

23.  Bachelor  of  Architectural  Engineer¬ 

ing  - - - . . . - - -  1 

24.  Bachelor  of  Ceramic  Engineering  _  1 

25.  Bachelor  of  Civil  Engineering  — .  1 

26.  Bachelor  of  Electrical  Engineering  _  1 

27.  Bachelor  of  Industrial  Engineering  _  1 

28.  Bachelor  of  Mechanical  Enginering-  1 

29.  Bachelor  of  Metallurgical  Engineer¬ 

ing  . . . . ; -  1 

30.  Bachelor  of  Engineering  in  Mining  _  1 

31.  Bachelor  of  Engineering  Physics  1 


The  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  degree 
was  found  to  be  the  most  common  of  the 
mi.scellaneous  degrees  granted  by  col¬ 
leges  and  universities.  The  number  of 
hours  required  for  this  degree  ranges 
from  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one 
hundred  and  thirty-six,  the  average  be¬ 
ing  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  hours. 

Philosophy  is  the  main  subject  on 
which  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philoso¬ 
phy  is  based.  The  requirements  for  this 
degree  are  practically  the  same  as  those 
for  the  A.  B.  degree  with  the  exception 
of  Philosophy  and  Forei^  Language. 
More  Philosophy  is  required  for  the 
Bachelor  of  Philosophy  degree  than  for 
the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  and  the  For¬ 
eign  I.anguage  requirement  is  either  op¬ 
tional  or  reduced  and  tends  toward  Mod¬ 
ern  Language  rather  than  Ancient  I.an¬ 
guage.  Carroll  College  states  that  the 
Bachelor  of  Phiosophy  is  offered  either 
without  Foreign  Language  or  with  a  re¬ 
duced  amount  for  those  not  prepared  to 
meet  the  full  requirements  in  Foreign 
Language  for  the  A.  B.  and  B.  S.  de¬ 
grees.  The  University  of  Chicago  states 
that  the  requirements  for  Bachelor  of 
Philosophy  degree  are  the  same  as  those 
for  the  A.  B.  degree  except  Latin  and 
Greek  are  not  required.  I-awrence  Col¬ 
lege  permits  the  student  to  take  addi¬ 
tional  English  in  place  of  Foreign  Lan¬ 
guage  if  he  so  desires.  Westminister 
College  also  states  that  the  requirements 
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for  the  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  are  the 
same  as  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  except 
that  no  Latin  is  required. 

The  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  degree  is 
offered  for  those  who  wish  to  specialize 
in  Art,  Music,  Dramatics,  Expression, 
or  Drawing  and  Painting.  A  certain 
amount  of  academic  work  is  required  in 
addition  to  those  subjects  directly  re¬ 
lated  to  the  field  of  specialization.  These 
academic  subjects  are  English ;  Speech ; 
Foreign  Language ;  Science ;  History ; 
Social  .Science ;  Philosophy ;  Psycho¬ 
logy  ;  Education ;  Physical  Education ; 
Religion  ;  Bible  ;  and  Mythology. 

To  obtain  the  degree  Bachelor  of 
Business  Administration  the  candidate  is 
required  to  spend  the  first  two  years 
in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and 
the  last  two  years  in  the  School  of 
Business  Administration,  thus  almost 
equally  dividing  the  work  between  aca¬ 
demic  subjects  and  professional  subjects. 

About  one-half  of  the  work  required 
for  the  Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science 
degree  is  also  in  academic  subjects.  This 
degree  is  also  closely  related  to  the 
Bachelor  of  Business  Administration  as 
both  offer  majors  in  Accounting;  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration ;  Finance  ;  Merchan¬ 
dising;  and  Secretarial  Work. 

The  Bachelor  of  Letters  degree  is  off¬ 
ered  for  those  who  wish  to  specialize  in 
Speech  or  Expression.  At  Northwest¬ 
ern  University  sixty  hours  are  required 
in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  sixty 
hours  are  required  in  the  School  of 
Speech  for  this  degree.  At  Rosary  Col¬ 
lege  sixty-eight  hours  are  required  in  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  sixty  hours 
are  required  in  the  School  of  Expression. 

The  course  of  study  for  the  Bachelor 
of  Literature  degree  is  designed  for 
those  students  who  desire  to  devote  at¬ 
tention  to  the  Foreign  Languages  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  a  more  specialized  study  of 
English. 

The  remaining  bachelor  degrees  all  re¬ 
quire  some  academic  work  which  varies 
according  to  the  degree  and  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  work  required  is  based  upon 
the  field  of  specialization  indicated  by 
the  title  of  the  degree  and  upon  related 
subjects. 


No  miscellaneous  degrees  were  granted 
by  teachers’  colleges. 

VII.  SUMMARY  AND  CONCLU¬ 
SION 

A.  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree. 

One  hundred  and  forty-nine  colleges 
and  universities  grant  the  A.  B.  degrw. 

Nineteen  colleges  and  universities 
grant  the  A.  B.  degree  only. 

Twenty-one  teachers’  colleges  grant 
the  A.  B.  degree  and  five  teachers’  col¬ 
leges  grant  the  A.  B.  degree  only. 

Two  hundred  and  one  fields  of  spe¬ 
cialization  for  the  A.  B.  degree  were 
found  among  the  colleges  and  univers¬ 
ities. 

Fifty-three  fields  of  specialization  for 
the  A.  B.  degree  were  found  among  the 
teachers’  colleges. 

The  average  number  of  hours  required 
for  the  A.  B.  degree  among  colleges  and 
universities  is  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
four.  The  average  number  of  hours  re¬ 
quired  for  the  A.  B.  degree  among 
teachers’  colleges  is  also  one  hundred 
and  twenty-four. 

In  summing  up  the  requirements  for 
the  A.  B.  degree,  both  among  colleges 
and  universities  and  teachers’  colleges, 
we  find  that  a  well  balanced  course 
would  include  at  least  English,  a  Foreign 
language,  a  Science  or.  Mathematics, 
History  or  a  Social  Science,  Psychology 
or  Philosophy,  Physical  Education,  a 
major  and  a  minor  field  of  specializa¬ 
tion,  and  in  some  cases,  especially  in  de¬ 
nominational  colleges,  a  course  in  Re¬ 
ligious  Education.  The  remaining  sub¬ 
jects  would  be  elective. 

Eleven  forms  of  the  A.  B.  degree  were 
found  among  colleges  and  universities, 
but  there  were  no  forms  of  the  A.  B. 
degree  found  among  teachers’  colleges. 

B.  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree. 

One  hundred  and  fourteen  colleges 
and  universities  grant  the  plain  B.  S. 
degree  or  some  form  of  the  B.  S.  de¬ 
gree;  ninety-one  granting  the  plain  B. 
.S.  degree  and  fifty-nine  g^ranting  the 
B.  S.  degree  in  the  various  fields  of 
specialization,  while  thirty-six  colleges 
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and  universities  grant  both  the  plain  B. 
S.  degree  and  some  form  of  the  B.  S. 
degree.  Nine  of  these  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  grant  only  the  plain  B.  S.  or 
some  form  of  the  B.  S.  degree,  four  of 
them  grant  only  the  plain  B.  S.  degree, 
and  three  grant  only  the  B.  S.  in  the 
various  fields  of  specialization. 

Fifteen  teachers’  colleges  grant  the 
plain  B.  S.  degree  or  some  form  of  the 
B.  S.  degree.  Of  these  thirteen  grant 
the  plain  B.  S.  degree  and  two  the  B.  S. 
in  some  field  of  specialization.  None  of 
the  teachers’  colleges  studied  grants  the 

B.  S.  degree  or  some  form  of  the  B. 
S.  degree  only. 

One  hundred  and  ninety-one  fields  of 
specialization  for  the  plain  B.  S.  degree 
were  found  among  colleges  and  univers¬ 
ities. 

Thirty-seven  fields  of  specialization 
for  the  plain  B.  S.  degree  were  found 
among  teachers’  colleges. 

The  average  number  of  hours  reijuired 
for  a  plain  B.  S.  degree  among  colleges 
and  universities  is  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five.  The  average  number  of 
hours  required  for  a  plain  B.  S.  degree 
among  teachers’  colleges  is  one  hundred 
and  twenty-four. 

The  requirements  for  the  plain  B.  S. 
degree,  both  among  colleges  and  univers¬ 
ities  and  teachers’  colleges,  are  practic¬ 
ally  the  same  as  the  requirements  for 
the  A.  B.  degree.  Thus  a  well  balanced 
course  would  include  English,  a  Foreign 
language.  Science  and  Mathematics, 
flistory  or  a  Social  Science.  Psychology 
or  Philosophy,  Physical  Education,  a 
major  or  a  minor  field  of  specialization, 
and  in  some  cases  a  course  in  Religious 
Education. 

Eighty-tw'O  forms  of  the  B.  S.  degree 
were  found  among  colleges  and  univers¬ 
ities,  and  two  forms  of  the  B.  S.  degree 
were  found  among  teachers’  colleges. 

C.  Educational  Degrees. 

Thirty-seven  colleges  and  universities 
grant  an  educational  degree.  Thirty  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  grant  one  educa¬ 
tional  degree,  five  grant  two  educational 
degrees,  and  three  grant  three  educa¬ 
tional  degrees.  None  of  the  colleges  and 


universities  grant  an  educational  de¬ 
gree  only. 

Thirty-five  teachers’  colleges  grant  an 
educational  degree,  twenty-seven  grant¬ 
ing  one  educational  degree,  five  granting 
two  educational  degrees,  and  three  grant¬ 
ing  three  educational  degrees.  Twenty- 
six  of  the  teachers’  colleges  grant  an 
educational  degree  only. 

Eight  different  educational  degrees 
were  found  among  colleges  and  univers¬ 
ities  and  seven  different  educational  de¬ 
grees  were  found  among  teachers’  col¬ 
leges. 

The  average  number  of  hours  re¬ 
quired  for  an  educational  degree  among 
colleges  and  universities  is  one  hundred 
and  twenty-two.  The  average  number 
of  hours  required  for  an  educational  de¬ 
gree  among  teachers’  colleges  is  one 
lumdred  and  twenty-four. 

A  well  balanced  course  for  an  edu¬ 
cational  degree,  both  among  colleges  and 
universities  and  teachers’  colleges,  would 
include  Engli.sh,  a  Foreign  I.anguage, 
Science  or  Matheniatics,  Ifistory  or  So¬ 
cial  Science,  Psychology  or  Philosophy, 
Education.  Physical  Education,  and  a 
major  and  a  minor  field  of  specialization. 

D.  Dkgkeks  i.v  Music. 

Eighty- four  colleges  and  universities 
grant  a  degree  in  Music.  Of  these  sixty- 
seven  grant  only  one  degree  in  Music, 
sixteen  grant  two  degrees  in  Music,  and 
one  grants  three  degrees  in  Music. 

Three  teachers’  colleges  grant  a  degree 
in  Music,  two  granting  only  one  degree 
and  one  granting  two  degrees  in  Music. 

Nine  different  degrees  in  Music  were 
found  among  the  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  and  three  different  degrees  in  Music 
were  found  among  the  teachers’  colleges. 

The  average  number  of  hours  of  aca¬ 
demic  work  required  for  a  degree  in 
Music  among  the  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  is  between  forty-four  and  forty- 
five.  An  average  of  thirty-seven  hours 
of  academic  work  is  required  for  a  de¬ 
gree  in  Music  among  the  teachers’  col¬ 
leges.  Subjects  included  in  the  aca¬ 
demic  work  required  are  English ;  For¬ 
eign  I.anguages ;  Science  and  Mathe¬ 
matics  ;  History  and  Social  Science ; 
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Psychology,  Philosophy,  and  Education ; 
Physical  Education ;  and  Religious  Edu¬ 
cation. 

E.  Miscellaneous  Degrees. 

Thirty-one  miscellaneous  degrees  were 
found  among  colleges  and  universities. 
No  miscellaneous  degrees  were  granted 
by  teachers’  colleges. 

The  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  was 
found  to  be  the  most  common  of  the 
miscellaneous  degrees  granted,  it  being 
granted  by  twenty  colleges  and  univers¬ 
ities.  The  average  number  of  hours  re¬ 
quired  for  this  degree  is  one  hundred 
and  twenty-six.  The  requirements  for 
the  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  are  practic¬ 
ally  the  same  as  for  the  A.  B.  degree, 
except  that  more  Philosophy  is  required, 
.and  the  P'oreign  Language  requirement 
is  either  optional  or  reduced  and  tends 
toward  Modern  Language  rather  than 
Ancient. 

The  remaining  miscellaneous  bachelor 
degrees  all  require  some  academic  work 
but  the  greater  amount  of  work  is  based 
upon  the  field  of  specialization  indicated 
by  the  title  of  the  degree  and  upon  re¬ 
lated  subjects. 

A  total  of  one  hundred  and  forty-three 
different  baccalaureate  degrees  are 
granted  by  the  colleges  and  universities 
I)elonging  to  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 
A  total  of  fourteen  different  baccalaure¬ 
ate  degrees  are  granted  by  the  teachers’ 
colleges  belonging  to  the  North  Central 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools. 

The  number  of  baccalaureate  degrees 
granted  by  any  one  college  or  univers¬ 
ity  varies  from  one  degree  to  twenty- 
one  degrees.  Table  I  shows  the  number 
of  different  baccalaureate  degrees  granted 
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by  the  colleges  and  universities  belonging 
to  the  North  Central  Association  of  Col¬ 
leges  and  Secondary  Schools,  and  the 
number  of  colleges  and  universities  that 
grant  these  degrees. 


Table  I 


Number  of  Colleges  and  Uni¬ 
versities  Granting 

Number  of  Degrees 

These  Degrees 

Granted 

Twenty-four 

1 

Thirty-five 

2 

Thirty 

3 

Twenty-two 

4 

Twelve 

5 

Ten 

6 

Seven 

7 

Five 

8 

Five 

9 

One 

10 

One 

11 

Three 

12 

Two 

13 

One 

15 

Three 

16 

One 

19 

One 

21 

Table  II  shows  the  number  of  dif¬ 
ferent  baccalaureate  degrees  granted  by 
the  teachers’  colleges  belonging  to  the 
North  Central  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools,  and  the  number 
of  teachers’  colleges  that  grant  these 
degrees. 

Table  11 

Number  of  Teachers’  Colleges  Number  of  Degrees 
Granting  These  Degrees  Granted 

Twenty- five  1 

Sixteen  2 

Seven  3 

One  4 

One  5 
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A  Report  on  College  Freshmen  for  the  First 
Semester  of  1928-1929 

(A  Committee  Report) 

C.  R.  MAXWELL,  Chairman 


This  investigation  is  the  second  one  of 
the  same  nature  that  has  been  made  by 
the  Committee  on  Special  Studies  of  the 
Commission  on  Secondary  Schools  of 
the  North  Central  Association.  The  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  Success  of  High 
.School  Graduates  of  June  1924  in  Their 
First  Semester  of  College  Work  in  1924- 
25  was  reported  in  Vol.  I,  No.  2  of  the 
North  Central  Quarterly.  Owing  to  the 
large  number  of  graduates  of  North 
Central  high  schools,  it  has  not  seemed 
advisable  to  make  this  study  annually 
as  has  been  done  in  the  Southern  As¬ 
sociation,  but  it  was  felt  that  after  a 
lapse  of  four  years  it  would  be  desirable 
to  find  what  changes  have  taken  place  in 
freshmen  failures.  In  the  Fall  of  1928 
Form  G  of  the  annual  blanks  was  dis¬ 
tributed  by  each  chairman  of  the  State 
Committee  of  the  Commission  on  Sec¬ 
ondary  Schools  to  each  high  school  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Association.  When  the 
blanks  were  received  by  the  chairman 
of  the  State  Committee,  they  were  for¬ 
warded  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Special  Studies.  The  names  were 
compiled  and  sent  to  the  registrars  of 
the  institutions  which  graduates  of  North 
Central  high  schools  were  attending.  The 
following  letter  accompanied  the  blanks 
that  were  sent  to  the  registrars. 

Dear  Registrar: 

At  the  meeting  of  the  North  Central  As¬ 
sociation  in  1928,  the  Commission  on  Sec¬ 
ondary  Schools  voted  to  repeat  the  study 
on  the  “Success  of  Freshmen  in  their  First 
Semester  in  College.”  The  previous  study 
was  made  in  1924  and  reported  in  the  North 
Central  Quarterly  for  September,  i9^.  The 
Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Sec¬ 
ondary  Schools  makes  this  investigation 
annually,  but  the  number  of  schools  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  North  Central  Association  re¬ 
quires  such  a  tremendous  amount  of  work 


that  the  results  would  probably  not  justify 
a  yearly  study.  It  was  felt,  however,  that 
a  repetition  of  this  study  in  the  North 
Central  Association  after  four  years  would 
be  of  great  value  in  checking  the  schools 
belonging  to  the  Association.  The  previous 
study  was  successful  through  the  fine  co¬ 
operation  of  the  institutions  belonging  to 
the  Association  and  also  of  those  outside 
the  North  Central  territory. 

Our  reports  from  the  schools  show  that 
55,000  graduates  of  North  Central  high 
schools  in  June,  1928,  enrolled  in  colleges  in 
September,  and  we  are  desirous  of  securing 
a  report  on  each  one  of  these  students.  We 
are  sending  to  each  institution  the  names  of 
students  that  have  been  reported  by  the  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  as  attending  such  institution, 
but  we  appreciate  that  it  is  in  many  cases 
not  a  complete  roster.  May  I  urge  you  to 
make  the  report  complete  by  (1)  striking  out 
any  names  that  did  not  register  with  you, 
and  (2)  by  adding  all  names  omitted,  giving 
the  names  of  the  North  Central  high  schools 
from  which  these  students  come?  Give  this 
information  only  for  the  FIRST  QUARTER 
OR  FIRST  SEMESTER’S  WORK.  Under 
the  headings  English,  French,  etc.,  please 
use  numerals  in  indicating  the  credits,  avoid¬ 
ing  fractions  if  possible. 

In  order  to  have  these  data  compiled  by 
the  first  of  September,  it  will  aid  greatly 
in  the  study  if  your  report  is  returned  to 
me  by  the  first  of  June.  Please  check  the 
blank  to  see  that  all  information  requested 
has  been  given. 

To  make  the  study  of  greater  value 
through  a  more  careful  analysis  of  the  data, 
I  am  enclosing  a  supplementary  question¬ 
naire  which  will  not  require  much  additional 
labor,  and  which  will  show  what  attempts 
institutions  are  making  to  reduce  freshman 
mortality. 

Thanking  you  for  your  cooperation  in  the 
previous  study,  and  trusting  that  we  may 
have  the  same  assistance  in  the  present  in¬ 
vestigation,  I  am 

Very  truly  yours, 

C.  R.  MAXWELL, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Special  Studies. 
Laramie,  Wyoming, 

April  15,  1929. 
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R«tuni  to  C.  R.  Maxwall,  Chalrmaa  C«MBiiilttoa  on  Special  Studies,  North  Central  Asaodation, 
Ualvsrsity  of  Wyoming,  Laramie,  Wyo. 


REPORT  OF  STUDENTS  FOR  THE  HRST  1928-1929 

SEMESTER, 

Students  whose  names  appear  below  were  graduated  in  June,  1928,  from  Secondary  Schools 

accredited  by  the  North  Central  Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges  and  entered . 

. . . College  or  University. 

College  or  University  accredited  (Yes  or  No) .  By  what  agency  accredited . . . 


Total  enrollment  of  College  or  University- .  College  located  at . ,  State. 


INSTRUCTIONS; 


1.  Add  names  of  students  omitted  above. 

2.  Strike  out  names  of  students  who  did  not  enroll. 

3.  In  case  a  student  in  good  standing  witlidraws  before  end  of  quarter  or  semester,  mark 

G.  S.  after  name. 

4.  Count  students  asked  to  withdraw  on  account  of  failure. 

5.  Count  students  who  withdrew'  voluntarily  if  failing  in  one  or  more  subjects  at  time  of 

withdrawal. 

6.  Count  all  courses  in  (a)  Physical  Training;  (b)  Military  Science  where  college  credit 

is  received. 

‘Key  to  College — In  reporting  colleges  or  schools  in  which  students  are  registered  use  the  follo^ng 
abbreviations:  Letters  and  Sciences,  LS;  Engineering,  E;  I..aw,  L;  Agriculture,  A:  Education,  m.; 
Medicine,  M;  Commerce,  C;  Pharmacy,  P;  Dentistry,  D;  Home  Economics,  HE;  Music,  Mu.;  For¬ 
estry,  F;  Nursing,  N. 


(Signed) 


Registrar. 
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Table  I  shows  the  scope  of  this  study 
in  comparison  with  the  one  made  in  1924. 

This  table  shows  that  45.1  per  cent 
more  students  were  rejwrted  from  North 
Central  high  schools  as  entering  college 
in  1928  tlun  in  1924,  The  increase  in 
the  number  of  students  included  in  the 


was  very  difficult,  if  not  imi>ossible,  to 
compare  the  records  of  students  in  such 
schools  with  those  from  standard  in¬ 
stitutions.  The  number  of  higher  in¬ 
stitutions  in  this  study  is  slightly  larger 
than  in  the  previous  one.  The  writer 
regrets  that  the  reports  from  several  of 


Table  I.  Scope  of  Study 

1924  1928 

No.  of  Secondary  Schools  belonging  to  Association .  1,728  2,173 

No.  of  schools  from  which  reports  were  received .  1,573  2,080 

No.  students  reported  entering  college .  37,677  54,476 

No.  students  included  in  this  study . 28,957  41,079 

No.  Higher  Institutions  from  which  data  were  requested..  1,043  908 

No.  Higher  Institutions  from  which  data  were  received  ...  785  726 

No.  Higher  Institutions  included  in  this  stu<ly .  659  671 


1928  study  over  that  of  1924  :s  41.8  per 
cent.  The  number  of  higher  institutions 
from  which  data  were  requested  is  fewer 
in  this  study,  as  reports  were  not  re¬ 
quested  from  business  schools,  conser¬ 
vatories  of  music,  schools  of  nursing, 
etc.  Our  previous  study  found  that  it 


the  higher  institutions  were  received 
too  late  to  be  included  in  this  study. 
Koth  investigations  include  the  records  of 
about  the  same  percentage  of  the  gradu¬ 
ates  of  secondary  schools  of  June  that 
actually  entered  universities  and  colleges 
in  September.  ' 


Section  I.  Failures  in  Secondary  Schools 


The  first  part  of  this  report  considers 
the  failures  by  secondarj’  schools.  Under 
each  state  is  listed  the  name  of  the  school, 
a  considerable  amount  of  general  in¬ 
formation,  and  the  number  of  semester 
hours  {massed  and  failed  in  a  list  of  sub¬ 
jects  most  frequently  pursued  by  fresh¬ 
men.  Table  11,  which  follows,  gives  this 
information  for  each  school  listed  by 
states.  The  space  would  not  permit  giv¬ 
ing  the  percentage  of  semester  hours  failed 
in  each  subject  by  schools.  However,  the 
percentage  is  given  for  the  schools  as 
a  whole  in  each  state.  Reports  were 
received  from  2,080  of  the  2,173  schools 


belonging  to  the  Association  in  1928.  It 
will  be  noted  that  2,096  schools  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  table  and  that  in  a  few 
cases  the  data  are  not  complete  from  a 
few  of  the  schools.  Form  G  was  not  re¬ 
turned  from  these  schools,  but  when  re¬ 
turns  were  received  from  higher  in¬ 
stitutions  a  considerable  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  were  reported  from  these  schools 
that  had  not  submitted  their  list;  con¬ 
sequently,  it  seemed  that  they  should 
be  listed  even  though  they  had  failed 
to  furnish  requested  data.  Table  11 
follows : 


Table  11.  Detailed  Information,  by  States 

ARIZONA 
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MIMMP«10XA 
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DATA  FROM  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  ACCREDITED  TO  THE 
NORTH  CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION 


In  order  that  the  reader  may  be  able 
to  understand  better  these  data  given  in 
Table  II,  several  additional  tables  have 
been  compiled. 


ures  of  the  graduates  of  North  Central 
high  schools  in  each  state  with  the  per¬ 
centage  of  the  failures  in  its  state  uni¬ 
versity. 


Table  III.  A  Partial  Summary  by  States  of  Data  Taken  from  Table  11 


State 

No.  of 

Total 

Enroll- 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Per  Cent 

Total 

Scm. 

Hrs. 

Per  Cent 
Sem. 
Hrs. 

Schools 

ment 

Urad. 

Coll. 

Reported 

Failed 

Failed 

Failed 

Failed 

Arizona  . 

..  33 

10,673 

1,449 

684 

424 

117 

27.6 

638 

9.8 

Arkansas  _ 

...  51 

11,552 

2,302 

964 

781 

212 

27.1 

1,110 

9.3 

Colorado  . 

_  90 

29,664 

5,450 

2,212 

1,711 

506 

29.1 

2,968 

112 

Illinois  . 

...  298 

177,135 

22,177 

8,487 

6,743 

1,821 

27.0 

10,079 

10.1 

Indiana  . 

„  98 

60,540 

10,042 

3,382 

2,550 

752 

29.5 

4,503 

10.9 

Iowa  . . 

...  134 

50,851 

9,563 

2,935 

2,167 

479 

22.1 

2,815 

8.6 

Kansas  . 

...  138 

41,179 

8,249 

2,984 

2,494 

623 

25.0 

3,749 

9.9 

Michigan  . 

..  173 

100,636 

13,281 

5,062 

3,816 

822 

21.5 

4,732 

7.6 

Minnesota  . 

...  90 

44,776 

8,166 

3,132 

1,854 

431 

232 

2,491 

a8 

Missouri  . 

...  116 

54.095 

9,386 

3,604 

2,853 

701 

24.6 

3,781 

8.7 

Montana  . 

...  39 

13,747 

2,226 

752 

609 

130 

21.3 

669 

6.7 

Nebraska  . 

...  100 

31,175 

5,994 

1,749 

1,423 

349 

24.5 

1,911 

9.1 

New  Mexico... 

...  32 

6,946 

1,070 

475 

403 

145 

36.0 

883 

14.3 

North  Dakota. 

...  62 

10,381 

2,126 

924 

703 

144 

20.5 

652 

6.5 

Ohio  . . . 

...  276 

137,926 

22,849 

8,149 

5,933 

1,537 

25.9 

7,658 

8.3 

Oklahoma  ..... 

...  104 

38,292  . 

6,603 

2,792 

1,945 

578 

29.7 

3,614 

12.1 

South  Dakota. 

...  63 

12,609 

2,426 

951 

822 

161 

19.6 

903 

7.5 

West  Virginia. 

...  62 

21,509 

3,309 

1,517 

1,069 

327 

30.6 

1,840 

11.0 

Wisconsin  . . 

...  no 

57,264 

9,712 

3,393 

2,496 

613 

24.7 

3,415 

8.9 

Wyoming  . 

...  27 

7,349 

1,154 

328 

283 

105 

37.1 

568 

12.6 

TOTAI . 

.2,096 

918,299 

147,534 

54,476 

41,079 

10,555 

25.7 

58,979 

9.4 

Table  III  gives  a  partial  summary  by 
states  of  certain  pertinent  data,  such 
as  the  total  enrollment,  number  gradu¬ 
ates,  number  reported,  per  cent  failed, 
etc.  This  table  shows  that  25.7  per 
cent  of  freshmen  students  failed  in  one 
or  more  hours  for  which  they  were  reg¬ 
istered.  The  range  is  from  19.6  per 
cent  in  South  Dakota  to  37.1  per  cent 
in  Wyoming.  The  average  percentage 
of  hours  failed  is  9.4.  The  range  is 
from  6.5  per  cent  in  North  Dakota  to 
14.3  per  cent  in  New  Mexico.  It  will 
be  noted  that  the  percentage  of  failures 
by  semester  hours  is  more  than  twice 
as  great  in  New  Mexico  as  in  North 
Dakota.  Later  in  the  study  a  compari¬ 
son  is  made  of  the  percentage  of  fail- 


Table  IV  gives  a  summary  by  states  of 
the  percentage  of  total  semester  hours 
failed  by  subjects.  It  will  be  noted  that 
taking  the  states  as  a  whole  the  greatest 
percentage  of  semester  hours  failed  is  in 
Mathematics,  which  shows  failures  of  16 
per  cent.  Spanish  ranks  second  with  14.6 
per  cent;  Other  Subjects  is  lowest  with 
failures  of  6.2  per  cent,  closely  followed 
by  I^tin  with  failures  of  6.7  per  cent. 
The  range  iti  failures  in  any  particular 
subject  is  very  great.  For  instance,  we 
find  in  Arizena,  North  Dakota,  and  Wy¬ 
oming  that  the  graduates  from  high 
schools  in  these  states  have  no  failures 
in  Latin  while  graduates  of  New  Mexico 
high  schools  fail  in  19.7  per  cent  of  hours 
in  the  .same  subject.  In  English  it  will 
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Table  IV.  Summary  by  States  of  Percentage  of  Total  Semester  Hours 
Failed  in  Certain  Subjects 


State 

Kugliiih 

French 

History 

Latin 

-Math. 

Science 

Spanish 

Other 

Subjects 

-Arizona  . 

9.3 

22.6 

9.2 

0. 

15.6 

17.1 

14.5 

4.3 

Arkansas  . 

7.4 

8.9 

8.7 

10.3 

19.9 

11.7 

17.2 

4.6 

Colorado  .. 

10.8 

9.3 

14.1 

3.2 

17.2 

15.4 

8.5 

7.6 

Illinois  . 

7.6 

10.0 

6.8 

9.5 

18.2 

11.3 

15.3 

7.6 

Indiana  . 

9.2 

10.2 

10.9 

4.7 

16.3 

14.5 

16.9 

7.9 

Iowa  . 

..  7.5 

8.3 

7.2 

9.2 

14.9 

12.7 

12.4 

4.7 

Kansas  . 

8.8 

8.2 

10.3 

8.2 

14.4 

13.6 

13.1 

7.0 

Michigan  . 

6.3 

9.2 

6.2 

2.6 

12.7 

9.9 

14.3 

5.1 

Minnesota 

.  6.3 

10.9 

8.0 

5.9 

14.3 

12.9 

15.2 

6.0 

Missouri  . 

8.5 

10.7 

6.2 

6.9 

12.7 

10.7 

14.3 

5.7 

Montana  . 

12.4 

6.5 

5.1 

0.9 

15.9 

8.7 

11.3 

3.4 

Nebraska  . . 

..  9.5 

10.6 

6.8 

8.7 

12.1 

11.8 

11.6 

7.1 

New  Mexico . 

..  13.0 

21.4 

10.9 

19.7 

22.8 

13.7 

23.1 

10.8 

North  Dakota..., 

..  5.8 

8.8 

7.9 

0. 

12.2 

12.4 

5.8 

3.6 

Ohio  . . . . 

..  7.0 

a3 

8.0 

6.3 

14.8 

11.6 

10.3 

5.1 

Oklahoma  . 

..  10.6 

13.9 

8.0 

10.3 

27.7 

17.3 

18.6 

7.1 

South  Dakota  ... 

..  6.4 

7.1 

4.6 

3.4 

18.1 

11.9 

15.7 

3.5 

West  Virginia .. 

..  10.9 

11.5 

11.6 

8.7 

23.6 

15.7 

16.1 

5.3 

Wisconsin  . 

..  6.7 

9.7 

8.0 

8.3 

12.9 

9.8 

22.4 

6.9 

Wyoming  . 

..  8.9 

17.9 

8.8 

0. 

24.9 

17.0 

292 

8.7 

AVERAGE  . 

...  7.9 

9.8 

8.0 

6.7 

16.0 

12.2. 

14.6 

6.2 

9.4  /AVERAGE 


Figure  1.  Sliowing  Graphically  the  Percentages  of  Total  Semester  Hours 
Failed  by  Subjects 


be  seen  that  the  range  of  failures  is  from 
5.8  per  cent  to  13  per  cent,  and  in  Math¬ 
ematics  it  is  from  12.1  per  cent  to  24.9 
per  cent. 

Figure  I  shows  in  a  graphic  way  the 
failures  in  these  subjects. 


Table  V  shows  the  comparison  of  the 
percentage  of  students  fail^  and  the  per¬ 
centage  of  semester  hours  failed  by  states 
in  the  study  made  in  1924  with  the  cur¬ 
rent  one.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  these 
20  states  25.7  per  cent  of  freshmen  stu- 
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Table  V.  Comparison  of  Percentage 
of  Students  Failed  and  Percentage 
of  Semester  Hours  Failed  by  States 
in  1924  and  1928. 


PercentaRe  of 

PercentaRe  of 

States 

Students 

Failed 

Hours 

Failed 

1924 

192S 

1924 

192K 

Arizona  . 

30.6 

27.6 

9.8 

.  9.8 

.\rkansas  _ 

.26.7 

27.1 

10.0 

9.5 

Colorado  . 

.27.2 

29.1 

7.9 

11.2 

Illinois _ 

-24.5 

27.0 

8.0 

10.1 

Indiana  _ 

...23.5 

29.5 

7.8 

10.9 

Iowa  - 

20.8 

22.1 

7.0 

8.6 

Kansas _ 

22.8 

25.0 

7.7 

9.9 

Michigan  - 

.19.6 

21.5 

6.4 

7.6 

Minnesota _ 

27.1 

23.2 

9.9 

8.8 

Missouri  - 

.25.0 

24.6 

8.7 

8.7 

Montana  . 

26.7 

21.3 

10.5 

6.7 

Nebraska  . . 

.21.5 

24.5 

8.7 

9.1 

New  Mexico  - 

.28.7 

36.0 

10.5 

14.3 

North  Dakota.. 

.23.9 

20.5 

8.1 

6.5 

Ohio  . . 

.25.6 

25.9 

7.6 

8.3 

Oklahoma  _ 

28.4 

29.7 

9.9 

12.1 

.South  Dakota 

20.9 

19.6 

7.6 

7.5 

Wisconsin  _ 

..  26.3 

24.7 

8.0 

8.9 

West  Virginia. 

...  . _ 

30.6 

_ 

11.0 

Wyoming  _ 

..  25.0 

37.1 

8.2 

12.6 

TOTAL  . 

24.1 

25.7 

S.0 

9.4 

<lents  failed  in  one  or  more  hours  during 
the  first  term  or  semester  of  college  work 
— ^that  is,  one  student  in  four  that  en¬ 
tered  college  in  September  1928  failed  in 
one  or  more  hours  of  work.  In  1924, 
24.1  per  cent  of  the  students  failed;  con¬ 
sequently,  we  find  no  great  change  after 
an  interval  of  four  years,  other  than  an 
increase  in  the  percentage  of  failure  of 
1.6  per  cent.  The  number  of  students 
that  failed  in  one  or  more  hours  is  prob¬ 
ably  not  so  significant  as  the  jiercentage 
of  failures  by  hours  registered.  In  1924 
freshman  students  on  the  whole  failed  8 
per  cent  of  the  hours  for  which  regis¬ 
tered  ;  the  variation  was  from  6.4  per 
cent  in  Michigan  to  10.5  per  cent  in  Mon¬ 
tana.  In  1928,  however,  the  variation  is 
cfmsiderably  greater,  ranging  from  6.5 
jier  cent  in  North  Dakota  to  14.3  per  cent 
in  New  Mexico.  The  percentage  of  hours 
failed  by  graduates  of  North  Central  high 
schools  from  New  Mexico  was  twice  as 
great  as  the  percentage  of  hours  failed  by 
graduates  of  North  Central  high  schools 


from  North  Dakota.  In  the  four-year 
period  the  percentage  of  hours  failed  has 
increased  considerably  more  than  the  per¬ 
centage  of  students  failed.  The  percent¬ 
age  of  students  failed  has  increased  6.6 
per  cent  while  the  percentage  of  hours 
failed  has  increased  17.5  per  cent. 

Table  VI.  Comparison  of  Percentages 
of  June  Graduates  Elntering  Higher 
Institutions  in  September  in  1924 
and  1928. 


State 

1934 

1928 

Arizona  .  . . 

. . .  50.0 

472 

Arkansas  . 

_  46.0 

42.4 

Colorado . 

. 41.1 

40.6 

Illinois  _ _ _ 

_ 40.0 

38.3 

Indiana - 33.0  33.7 

Iowa  _ 31.0  30.7 


Kan.sa.s 

41.0 

362 

Vfirhigan 

..  41.0 

39.1 

Minnesota  . . 

-42.0 

38.4 

Missouri 

-  42.0 

38.4 

Montana 

_ 24.0 

33.8 

Mphrastra 

-  31.0 

292 

. 39.0 

44.4 

North  Dakota 

. 32.0 

43.5 

_ 43.0 

35.7 

Oklahoma  .  _.  . . 

. 49.0 

42.3 

South  Dakota  _  .  _ 

.41.0 

39.2 

Wisconsin  . - . . 

.  38.0 

34.9 

Wyoming  . .  . . 

...  26.0 

28.4 

AVERAGE  . . - 

39.0 

36.9 

Table  VI  shows  a  comparison  of  the 
percentage  of  graduates  that  entered  col¬ 
lege  in  September  1924  and  in  1928.  It 
will  be  noted  that  in  1924,  taking  the 
states  as  a  whole,  that  39  per  cent  of  the 
graduates  entered  college  in  September. 
The  range  was  from  24  per  cent  in  Mon¬ 
tana  to  50  per  cent  in  Arizona.  In  1928 
the  percentage  had  dropped  slightly  over 
2  per  cent — to  36.9  per  cent ;  the  range 
is  also  considerably  less  as  it  varies  from 
28.4  per  cent  in  Wyoming  to  47.2  per 
cent  in  Arizona.  While  the  percentage 
of  graduates  of  June  entering  college 
in  September  has  decreased,  five  states 
— Indiana,  Montana,  New  Mexico,  North 
Dakota,  and  Wyoming — show  an  in¬ 
crease.  This  increase  is  marked  in 
North  Dakota  and  Montana.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  the  increase  in 
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percentage  of  gfraduates  entering  col¬ 
lege,  with  one  exception,  is  in  the  west¬ 
ern  states.  Taking  the  states  as  a  whole, 
it  is  probably  not  surprising  to  find  that 
as  the  number  of  graduates  of  the  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  increases  the  percentage 
of  graduates  entering  college  should 
show  a  slight  decrease.  The  statement  is 


percentage  of  graduates  entering  college 
with  the  percentage  of  failure  by  se¬ 
mester  hours,  the  correlation  using  the 
Spearman  Foot  Rule  method  was  slightly 
negative,  although  scarcely  large  enough 
to  be  significant. 

Figure  2  gives  in  graphic  form  the 
percentage  of  June  graduates  entering 
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Figure  2. 
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frequently  made  that  the  larger  per-  higher  institutions  in  September  in  the 

cen^e  of  high  school  graduates  that  20  states  included  in  the  study, 

enter  college  the  greater  will  be  the  per-  At  different  times  there  has  been  con- 
centage  of  failure.  In  computing  a  siderable  discussion  in  the  Commission 

coefficient  of  correlation  between  the  of  Secondary  Schools  relative  to  ac- 


Table  VII.  TTie  Summary  of  Data  of  Secondary  Schools  Classified  According  to  Enrollment 
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crediting  small  schools.  It  was  deemed 
advisable  to  make  a  study  of  these  data 
of  the  schools  classified  according  to 
enrollment.  Table  VII  contains  such  a 
summary. 


pupils.  The  percentage  of  students  en¬ 
tering  college  is  largest  from  schools  en¬ 
rolling  less  than  100;  the  group  ranking 
second  is  the  schools  with  an  enrollment 
of  3000  and  over.  The  schools  that 


Table  VIII.  Comparison  of  Public  and  Private  Secondary  Schools 
in  Several  Items 


Private 

No.  of  Schools . . .  193 

Total  Enrollment  .  35,624 

No.  of  Graduates .  7,082 

No.  Entering  Coll^^e .  4,000 

Per  Cent  of  Graduates  Entering  College .  56.5 

No.  Reported  in  Institutions  in  N.  C.  A.  Territory .  2,380 

No.  Reported  in  Institutions  Outside  N.  C.  A.  Territory . . .  367 

Per  Cent  Reported  in  Institutions  Outside  N.  C.  A.  Territory....  13.3 

Total  No.  Reported . 2,747 

Per  Cent  Reported .  38.8 

No.  Failed  . 794 

Per  Cent  Failed . 28.9 

Total  Hrs.  Registered .  42,467 

Total  Hrs.  Failed . .  4,587 

Per  Cent  Hrs.  Failed . . .  10.8 

Hrs.  Failed  in  English . 609 

Per  Cent  Hrs.  Failed  in  English .  12 

Hrs.  Failed  in  French .  326 

Per  Cent  Hrs.  Failed  in  French .  10.9 

Hrs.  Failed  in  History . 303 

Per  Cent  Hrs.  Failed  in  History .  8.7 

Hrs.  Failed  in  Latin .  131 

Per  Cent  Hrs.  Failed  in  Latin .  7.3 

Hrs.  Failed  in  Mathematics .  884 

Per  Cent  Hrs.  Failed  in  Mathematics .  19.1 

Hrs.  Failed  in  Science .  1,082 

Per  Cent  Hrs.  Failed  in  Science .  13.4 

Hrs.  Failed  in  Spanish .  278 

Per  Cent  Hrs.  Failed  in  Spanish .  18.0 

Hrs.  Failed  in  Other  Subjects .  974 

Per  Cent  Hrs.  Failed  in  Other  Subjects .  8.6 


Public 

1,903 

882,675 

140,452 

50,476 

35.9 

36,698 

I, 634 

4.2 

38,332 

27.3 
9,761 

25.4 
588,285 

54,392 

9.3 

9,274 

7.9 

3,829 

9.7 

3,777 

8.5 

525 

6.8 

9,180 

15.8 

13,276 

12.1 

3,059 

14.4 

II, 472 

6.1 


It  will  be  noted  from  Table  VII  that  enroll  less  than  100  send  the  largest 
the  group  of  schools  with  enrollment  i^rcentage  of  their  graduates  outside 
from  100-199  is  the  largest  while  the  North  Central  Territory,  and  they  have 
group  having  an  enrollment  from  1000-  the  smallest  percentage  of  failures.  On 
2999  enrolls  the  greatest  number  of  the  other  hand,  the  group  enrolling  3000 
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and  over  sends  the  smallest  percentage 
outside  North  Central  Territory,  and  it 
shows  the  greatest  percentage  of  fail¬ 
ures.  The  group  of  schools  enrolling 
from  200-2^^  ranks  second  in  having 
the  largest  percentage  of  failures.  In 
the  other  groups  they  show  very  little 
variation.  This  study  shows  results 
that  are  slightly  different  from  those  in 
the  previous  study  as  at  that  time  the 
smallest  percentage  of  failures  was  in 
the  schools  enrolling  from  500-700  stu¬ 
dents.  Schools  enrolling  3000  and  over 
had  the  largest  percentage  of  failures 
in  this  study  as  well  as  in  the  previous 
one. 

Table  VIII  shows  a  comparison  of 
public  and  private  secondary  schools  in 
several  items.  This  table  shows  that 
the  private  schools  graduate  a  consider¬ 
ably  larger  number  in  comparison  with 
their  enrollment  than  do  the  public 
schools.  It  also  shows  that  a  much 
larger  percentage  of  their  graduates 
enter  college,  as  private  schools  report 
56.5  per  cent  of  the  graduates  entering 
colleges  while  the  public  schools  report 
only  35.9  per  cent.  The  graduates  from 


ject  in  which  the  percentage  of  hours 
failed  is  less  in  private  secondary  schools 
than  in  the  public  schools. 

For  eleven  years  the  Southern  As¬ 
sociation  has  made  similar  studies,  and 
it  seemed  to  the  writer  that  it  would 
be  interesting  to  make  a  few  brief  com¬ 
parisons  with  the  1929  report  of  the 
.Southern  Association  which  has  just 
been  compiled.  Table  IX  makes  a  com¬ 
parison  of  a  few  items  of  these  two  re¬ 
ports. 

It  will  be  noted  from  this  table  that 
in  the  Southern  Association  a  consid¬ 
erably  larger  percentage  of  graduates 
enter  college.  The  percentage  is  6.1 
j>er  cent  higher  than  in  the  North  Central 
Association.  In  comparison  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  percentage  of  semester 
hours  failed  is  more  than  50  per  cent 
greater  in  the  Southern  Association  than 
in  the  North  Central  Association.  In 
comparing  the  percentage  of  total  se¬ 
mester  hours  failed  by  subjects  it  will 
be  noted  that  the  greatest  failures  in 
both  Associations  are  in  Mathematics 
with  Spanish  ranking  second  and  I..atin 
and  Other  Subjects  low  in  the  scale. 


Table  IX. 


Comparison  of  Some  Items  From  This  Report  AWth  the  1 929 
Report  of  the  Southern  Association 


Percentage  of  Percentage  of 
Grade.  Going  Semeiter 
to  College  Hrs.  Failed 


North  Central  Asso...  37.7 
Southern  Asso .  43.8 


9.4 

14.S 


Percentage  of  Semester  Hrs.  Failed 
by  Subjects 

Eng.  Fr.  Hist.  Lat.  Matb.  Sci.  Sp.  O.S. 

7.9  9.8  8.0  6.7  16.0  \22  14.6  62 

13.5  15.7  13.1  10.8  23.8  19.2  19.4  8.7 


the  private  schools  enter  institutions 
outside  North  Central  territory  three 
times  as  frequently  as  do  graduates  of 
public  high  schools.  The  percentage  of 
private  school  graduates  from  which  re- 
jx)rts  were  received  was  again  consider- 
;ibly  larger  than  that  of  the  public 
.schools.  Graduates  of  private  secondary 
schools  fail  somewhat  more  frequently 
than  do  the  graduates  from  public  high 
schools,  and  the  percentage  of  hours 
failed  is  also  somewhat  higher.  This 
may  not  be  very  significant  as  the  num¬ 
bers  are  in  nowise  comparable,  but  it  is 
in  accordance  with  the  findings  in  the 
1924  study.  English  is  the  only  sub- 


CONCLUSIONS 

A  few  pertinent  conclusions  from  the 
study  of  the  data  on  secondary  schools 
are  as  follows : 

1.  A  much  larger  number  of  high 
school  graduates  from  North  Central 
high  schools  entered  college  in  1928  than 
in  1924,  although  the  percentage  of 
graduates  entering  college  had  decreased 
slightly. 

2.  In  1928  45.1  per  cent  more  stu¬ 
dents  were  reported  entering  college 
from  North  Central  high  schools  than 
in  1924. 

3.  95.2  per  cent  reported  are  gradu¬ 
ates  of  public  high  schools,  but  the  per- 
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centage  of  graduates  entering  college  is 
considerably  larger  from  private  high 
schools;  graduates  of  the  private  high 
schools  tend  to  attend  institutions  out¬ 
side  the  North  Central  Territory  three 
limes  as  frequently  as  graduates  of  pub¬ 
lic  high  schools. 

4.  The  accredited  secondary  schools 
in  different  states  vary  greatly  in  their 
ability  to  prepare  students  for  higher 
institutions  as  shown  by  the  percentage 
of  failures. 

5.  The  percentage  of  graduates  of 
June  entering  college  in  September  shows 
that  the  schools  enrolling  less  than  100 
have  the  largest  percentage  with  those 
enrolling  over  3000  ranking  second ; 
there  is  no  marked  difference  in  the  other 
groups. 

6.  The  percentage  reported  as  at¬ 
tending  college  outside  North  Central 
Territory  is  greatest  for  the  group  en¬ 
rolling  under  100. 

7.  The  size  of  the  high  school  has 


little  relation  to  its  percentage  of  fail¬ 
ures.  Those  enrolling  over  3000  have  the 
highest  percentage  both  in  hours  and 
in  students,  and  those  under  100,  the 
smallest.  The  variation  is  compara¬ 
tively  small  among  all  groups. 

8.  A  comparison  with  a  similar  re- 
jxirt  of  the  Southern  Association  shows 
that  the  percentage  of  students  going 
to  college  in  the  Southern  Association 
is  considerably  higher  and  also  the  per¬ 
centage  of  semester  hours  failed  by 
graduates  of  accredited  schools  in  the 
•Southern  Association  is  much  higher 
than  in  the  North  Central  Association. 

9.  The  correlation  between  the  per¬ 
centage  of  graduates  entering  college 
from  the  states  with  the  percentage  of 
hours  failed  is  a  negative  one. 

10.  The  study  of  the  1928  graduates 
shows  an  increase  in  the  percentage  of 
students  that  failed  in  one  or  more  hours 
and  also  in  the  total  percentage  of  hours 
failed  over  the  1924  study. 


Section  II.  Study  of  Failures  in  Higher  Institutions 


The  second  part  of  this  study  relates 
to  the  failures  in  higher  institutions  of 
secondary  school  graduates  of  June  1928 
for  the  first  semester  of  1928-29.  The 
classification  of  higher  institutions  in 
this  study  is  similar  to  the  one  made  in 
1924-25,  viz.,  State  Universities  and 
State  Colleges;  Teacher  Training  Insti¬ 
tutions;  Junior  Colleges;  and  Private 
Colleges  and  Universities.  In  this  re¬ 
port  a  few  of  the  higher  institutions 
accredited  to  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion  are  omitted,  owing  to  the  fact  that 


data  were  not  received  from  in.stitutions 
or  they  were  received  too  late  to  be  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  study.  The  names  of 
institutions  from  which  reports  were  re¬ 
ceived  within  the  North  Central  Terri¬ 
tory  not  accredited  by  the  Association 
and  those  outside  the  Territory  have  not 
been  given. 

Table  X  lists  all  institutions  accredited 
to  the  North  Central  Association  grouped 
in  accordance  with  the  classification  given 
above.  Table  X  follows. 


.  Higher  Institutions 
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DATA  FROM  HIGHER  INSTITUTIONS  ACCREDITED  TO  THE  NORTH 
CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION.  FALL  SEMESTER  1928-29 

In  order  to  give  a  more  comprehensive  cent;  in  Teacher  Training  Institutions, 
view  of  these  data,  summaries  have  been  5.6  per  cent ;  in  Junior  Colleges,  8.0  per 
made.  Table  XI  gpves  a  summary  of  cent ;  and  in  Private  Colleges  and  Uni¬ 
data  from  institutions  accredited  to  the  versities,  9.2  per  cent.  The  question 
North  Central  Association,  which  in-  immediately  arises  why  such  a  discrep- 
cludes  32  State  Universities  and  State  ancy.  The  failures  in  State  Universities 
Colleges,  51  Teacher  Training  Institu-  and  State  Colleges  are  twice  what  they 
tions,  34  Junior  Colleges,  and  132  Priv-  are  in  Teacher  Training  Institutions, 
ate  Colleges  and  Universities,  making  a  This  condition  is  almost  identi^l  with 
total  of  250.  This  is  a  considerably  what  it  was  in  the  study  made  in  1924. 
larger  number  than  was  included  in  At  that  time  the  percentage  of  semester 
the  1924  study  as  at  that  time  reports  hours  failed  in  State  Universities  and 
were  received  from  197  accredited  higher  State  Colleges  was  10.5  per  cent  and 
institutions.  This  table  shows  a  great  in  Teacher  Training  Institutions,  5.4  per 
difference  in  the  percentage  of  students  cent.  The  failures  in  Junior  Colleges 
failed  in  one  or  more  subjects,  ranging  at  that  time  was  9.9  per  cent  and  in 
from  33.3  per  cent  in  State  Universities  Private  Colleges  and  Universities,  8.4 
and  State  Colleges  to  17.2  per  cent  in  per  cent.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  fail- 
Teacher  Training  Institutions.  The  ures  have  increased  considerably  in 
failures  in  number  of  hours  for  which  State  Univer.sities  and  State  Colleges, 
registered  also  show  a  large  variation,  but  show  a  decrease  in  Teachers  Col- 
The  percentage  of  failures  in  .State  Uni-  leges.  Junior  Colleges,  and  Private  In- 
versities  and  State  Colleges  is  12  5  per  stitutions. 


Table  XI.  Summary  of  Data  From  Institutions  Accredited  to  N.  C.  A. 


State 

Univeriitiei 
and  State 
Colleges 

Teacher 

Training 

Institutions 

Junior 

Colleges 

Prirate 
Colleges  and 
Universities 

Totals 

No.  Institutions  . 

32 

51 

34 

132 

249 

No.  Students  Reported. . 

12,286 

5,528 

2,181 

13,476 

33,471 

No.  Students  Failed . 

4,095 

949 

465 

3,488 

8,997 

%  Students  Failed . 

33.3 

17.2 

21.3 

25.9 

26.9 

No.  Hrs.  for  which  Registered. ... 

185,830 

79,107 

33273 

214,115 

512,325 

No.  Hrs.  Failed . 

23,235 

4,427 

2,672 

19,702 

50,036 

%  Hrs.  Failed . 

12.5 

5.6 

&0 

92 

9.8 

English  . 

3,367 

1,064 

550 

3,184 

8,165 

%  Hrs.  Failed . 

9.4 

6.7 

7.5 

7.8 

82 

French  . 

1,433 

106 

290 

1,595 

3,424 

%  Hrs.  Failed . 

12.9 

5.9 

8.5 

9.5 

10.3 

History  . 

1,294 

450 

199 

1,304 

3247 

%  Hrs.  Failed...^ . 

10.1 

6.0 

5.7 

8.0 

8.1 

Latin  . 

102 

15 

8 

420 

545 

%  Hrs.  Failed . 

7.1 

3.5 

3.7 

7.8 

7.3 

Mathematics  . 

4,061 

323 

338 

3,699 

8,421 

%  Hrs.  Failed . 

20.0 

7.4 

13.4 

162 

16.9 

Science  . 

6,463 

742 

547 

4,584 

12,336 

%  Hrs.  Failed . . . 

16.1 

6.9 

8.8 

11.3 

11.6 

Spanish  . . . 

1,627 

.  87 

205 

1,091 

3,010 

%  Hrs.  Failed . 

202 

9.7 

12.0 

11.9 

152 

Other  Subjects  . 

4,888 

1,640 

535 

3,825 

10,888 

%  Hrs.  Failed . 

8.7 

4.4 

6.3 

6.1 

6.6 
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Table  Xll.  Summary  of  Data  From  Institutions  Inside  N.  C.  Territory  Not 

Accredited  to  N.  C.  A. 

State 

UniTCraitiet  Teacher 

and  State  Training 

Cbllegea  Inititution* 

No.  Institutions  . .  3  26 

No.  Students  Reported . —  262  1,348 

Junior 

Colleget 

1,987 

Private 
Colleges  and 
Universities 

68 

2,010 

Totals 

185 

5,607 

No.  Students  Failed . . 

114 

214 

420 

378 

1,126 

%  Students  Failed . . 

43.5 

15.9 

21.1 

18.8 

20.1 

No  Hrs.  for  which  Registered.  .. 

4,465 

21,720 

30,757 

32,685 

89,627 

No.  Hrs.  Failed . 

709 

1,095 

2,540 

2,227 

6,571 

%  Hrs.  Failed . . . 

15.9 

5.0 

8.3 

6.8 

7.3 

English  . . . . . 

157 

247 

547 

270 

1,221 

%  Hrs.  Failed . . . 

14.9 

4.98 

7.8 

4.4 

6.3 

French  . . . 

27 

38 

276 

165 

506 

%  Hrs.  Failed . . . 

9.6 

5.97 

7.8 

8.1 

7.8 

History  . . . . 

50 

105 

383 

116 

654 

94i  Hrs.  Failed . . . 

18.9 

5.2 

10.1 

5.7 

8.1 

Latin  . . . . 

5 

8 

8 

58 

79 

%  Hrs.  Failed...^ . . . 

13.5 

10.5 

2.5 

8.1 

6.9 

Mathematics  . . 

103 

150 

399 

468 

1,120 

%  Hrs.  Failed . . . . . 

21.7 

8.96 

11.6 

12.0 

11.8 

Science  . . . 

259 

266 

525 

510 

1,560 

%  Hrs.  Failed . . . 

21.2 

7.5 

10.5 

9.0 

10.1 

Spanish  _ _ . 

24 

16 

76 

134 

250 

%  Hrs.  Failed. . . 

24.5 

A2 

9.3 

16.7 

11.9 

Other  Subjects  . . . 

84 

265 

326 

506 

1,181 

%  Hrs.  Failed . . . 

8.1 

3.1 

4.9 

4.4 

4.3 

Table  Xlll.  Summary  of 

Data  From  Institutions  CXitside  N.  C.  Territory 

No.  Institutions  . . . 

No.  Students  Reported . 

State 

Univeraities 
and  State 
Colle^^i 

348 

Teacher 

Training 

Institutions 

14 

40 

Junior 

Colleges 

119 

Private 
Colleges  and 
Universities 

152 

1,494 

Totals 

226 

2.001 

No.  Students  Failed . 

160 

10 

12 

250 

432 

%  Students  Failed . 

46.0 

25.0 

10.1 

16.7 

21.6 

No.  Hrs.  for  which  Registered.  .. 

5,335 

624 

1,904 

20,937 

28,800 

No.  Hrs.  Failed . 

840 

40 

99 

1.393 

2,372 

%  Hrs.  Failed . . . . . 

l-i.7 

6.4 

5.2 

6.6 

82 

English  . . . 

147 

7 

20 

323 

497 

%  Hrs.  Failed . 

15.7 

6.8 

4.4 

7.8 

8.8 

French  . . . . . 

59 

8 

5 

153 

225 

%  Hrs.  Failed . 

22.5 

33.3 

1.7 

7.1 

8.2 

History  . 

42 

3 

6 

128 

179 

%  Hrs.  Failed . . . 

13.6 

5.4 

2.7 

6.8 

7.3 

Latin  . . . 

7 

.  0 

3 

22 

32 

%  Hrs.  Failed . . . 

13.2 

0. 

100. 

2.4 

3.3 

Mathematics  . 

196 

0 

3 

324 

523 

%  Hrs.  Failed . 

31.3 

0. 

8.3 

12.4 

15.9 

Science  . . . . . 

157 

6 

19 

280 

462 

%  Hrs.  Failed . . . 

16.3 

6.3 

8.6 

9.1 

10.6 

Spanish  . . . . . 

57 

0 

8 

12 

77 

%  Hrs.  Failed . . . 

21.5 

0. 

5.6 

2.4 

8.4 

Other  Subjects  . 

175 

16 

35 

151 

377 

%  Hrs.  Failed . 

8.9 

5.0 

6.7 

2.7 

4.5 
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Table  XIV.  Summary  of  Data  From  All  Institutions 

State 

Univeraitict  Teacher  Private 


No.  Institutions  Acc.  to  N.  C. 

A. 

and  State 
Collegci 

32 

Training 

Inatitutions 

51 

Junior 

Colleget 

34 

Collegci  and 
Univeriities 

132 

Total! 

249 

No.  Institutions  Outside  N. 
Terr,  not  Accredited . 

C. 

3 

26 

88 

68 

185 

No.  Institutions  Outside  N. 
Terr . 

C. 

39 

14 

21 

152 

226 

No.  Students  Reported . 

12,896 

6,916 

4,287 

16,980 

41,079 

No.  Students  Failed . 

4,369 

1,173 

897 

4,116 

10,555 

•'/p  Students  Failetl . 

33.9 

17.0 

20.9 

24.2 

25.7 

No.  Hrs.  for  which  Registered.... 

195,630 

111,451 

65,934 

267,737 

630,752 

No.  Hrs.  Faileil . 

24,784 

5,562 

5,311 

23,322 

58,979 

%  Hrs.  Failed . 

12.7 

5.5 

8.1 

8.7 

9.4 

English  . 

3,671 

1,318 

1,117 

3,777 

9,883 

%  Hrs.  Failed . 

9.7 

6.3 

7.5 

7.4 

7.9 

French  . 

1,519 

152 

571 

1,913 

4,155 

%  Hrs.  Failed . 

13.1 

6.2 

7.9 

9.1 

9.8 

History  . . . 

1..386 

558 

588 

1,548 

4,080 

%  Hrs.  Failed . 

10.4 

5.8 

7.8 

7.6 

8.0 

Latin  . . 

114 

23 

19 

500 

656 

%  Hrs.  Failed . 

7.4 

4.5 

3.5 

7.2 

6.7 

Mathematics  . 

4,.160 

473 

740 

4,491 

10,064 

%  Hrs.  Failed . 

20.4 

7.8 

12.4 

15.3 

16.0 

Science  . 

6.879 

1,014 

1,091 

5,374 

14,358 

%  Hr.'.  Failed . 

16.3 

7.0 

9.5 

10.9 

12.2 

Spanish  . 

1,708 

103 

289 

1,237 

3,337 

%  Hrs.  Failed . 

20.3 

8.0 

10.8 

11.8 

14.6 

Other  Subjects  . 

5,147 

1,921 

896 

4,482 

12,446 

%  Hrs.  Failed . 

8.7 

4.2 

5.7 

5.6 

6.2 

Table  XV.  Comparison  of  Percentages  of  Failures  in  Different 
Types  of  Institutions 

Per  Cent  of  Per  Cent  of 
Students  Hours 


Type  of  Institution  Failed  Failed 

State  Universities  and  State  Colleges: 

Accredited  to  N.  C.  A .  33.3  12.5 

Non-Accredited  in  North  Central  territory .  43.5  15.9 

Outside  North  Central  territory .  46.0  15.7 

Teacher  Training  Institutions: 

Accredited  to  N.  C.  A .  17.2  5.6 

Non-Accredited  in  North  Central  territory .  15.9  5.0 

Outside  North  Central  territory .  25.0  6.4 

Junior  Colleges: 

Accredited  to  N.  C.  A . .  21.2  8.0 

Non-Accredited  in  North  Central  territory .  21.2  8.3 

Outside  North  Central  territory .  10.1  5.2 

Private  Colleges  and  Universities: 

Accredited  to  N.  C.  .  25.9  9.2 

Non-Accredited  in  North  Central  territory .  18.8  6.8 

Outside  North  Central  territory .  16.7  6.6 
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Table  XII  gives  a  summary  of  data 
from  institutions  inside  North  Central 
Territory  not  accredited  to  the  North 
Central  Association.  This  includes  only 
a  few  state  institutions,  but  a  consider¬ 
able  number  in  the  other  groups. 

Table  XIII  gives  a  similar  summary 
for  institution.s  outside  the  North  Central 
Territory,  including  a  total  of  226  higher 
institutions.  The  largest  number  in  this 
group  is  the  private  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities.  The  number  of  students  re¬ 
ported  represents  the  smallest  number 
in  any  gp'oup. 

Table  XIV  gives  a  summary  of  all 
these  data  from  all  institutions  classified 
according  to  the  four  groups  previously 
mentioned. 

Table  XV  gives  a  comparison  of  per¬ 
centages  of  failures  in  different  types 

Table  XVI.  Comparison  of  Percent¬ 
ages  of  Students  Registered  in  Dif¬ 
ferent  Colleges  in  1924  and  1928. 

1924  1928 

Letters  and  Sciences  . -_.60.4  59.6 

Education  _ 20.1  19.3 

Engineering _ 8.3  10.9 

Commerce _ 4.0  3.8 

Home  Economics . 1.5  1.5 

Agriculture  _ 1.4  2.0 

Music  _  1.3  .9 

All  other  subjects _ 3.0  2.9 

of  institutions  classified  according  to 
accredited,  non-accredited  in  North 

Central  Territory,  and  those  outside 
North  Central  Territory.  This  table 
shows  that  the  highest  percentage  of 
students  failed  is  in  State  Universities 
and  State  Colleges  outside  North  Central 
Territory,  while  the  percentage  of  hours 
failed  is  greatest  in  non-accredited  in¬ 
stitutions  in  North  Central  Territory. 
This  number  is  so  small  that  these  com¬ 
parisons  are  probably  not  very  signific¬ 
ant.  In  the  Teacher  Training  Institu¬ 
tions  it  is  also  seen  that  the  highest 
percentage  of  students  failed  is  in  in¬ 
stitutions  outside  North  Central  Terri¬ 
tory,  and  also  the  percentage  of  hours 
failed  is  greatest  in  this  group.  In  the 
Junior  Colleges  those  outside  North 
Central  Territory  have  a  much  smaller 
l>ercentage  of  failures  than  those  within 
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the  Territory,  and  the  difference  in  fail¬ 
ures  between  the  accredited  and  non-ac¬ 
credited  is  very  small.  In  the  Private 
Colleges  and  Universities,  we  find  the 
same  situation  existing,  although  those 
accredited  to  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion  have  a  considerably  higher  percent¬ 
age  of  failure  than  those  in  the  other 
groups. 

Table  XVI  gives  the  comparison  of  the 
percentage  of  students  registered  in 
different  colleges  in  1924  and  1928. 
This  table  indicates  relatively  little 
change  in  registration  by  colleges  in  the 
four-year  period.  Agriculture  and  En¬ 
gineering  are  the  only  colleges  in  w’hich 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  registra¬ 
tion.  Home  Economics  remains  the 

Table  XVII.  Comparison  of  the  Per¬ 
centage  of  Freshmen  Failures  by 
Students  and  Hours  in  State  Uni¬ 
versities  Accredited  to  the  North 
Central  Association. 


Students 

Hours 

L^niversity  of  Arizona _ 

_43.9 

18.2 

University  of  Arkansas _ 

__J2.1 

11.9 

University  of  Colorado 

-.42.1 

17.4 

University  of  Illinois _ 

._.41.4 

14.4 

Indiana  University 

-.42.1 

14.7 

University  of  Iowa - 

-24.1 

9.9 

University  of  Kansas  — - . 

-29.1 

133 

University  of  Michigan 

-19.0 

6.5 

Univereity  of  Minnesota _ 

--29.5 

13.6 

University  of  Missouri _ 

-..29.7 

lU 

State  University  of  Montana. 

-15.9 

5.7 

University  of  Nebraska  . 

_m2 

10.7 

University  of  New  Mexico  — 

-37.1 

14.9 

University  of  North  Dakota — 

-.32.4 

8.7 

Ohio  State  University 

_34.9 

122 

University  of  Oklahoma - 

-40.7 

19.1 

L^niversity  of  South  Dakota  .. 

.17.5 

6.9 

University  of  Wisconsin - 

-23.7 

9.2 

University  of  Wyoming - 

_.42.7 

12.6 

Total  _ _ — . . 

.  32.7 

12.5 

same  and  in  the  other  colleges  there  has 
been  a  slight  decrease. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  have  a 
better  opportunity  to  analyze  failures  in 
institutions,  a  few  other  tables  have  been 
prepared. 

Table  XVII  shows  a  comparison  of 
the  percentage  of  freshmen  failures  by 
students  and  hours  in  State  Univer- 
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sities  accredited  to  the  North  Central  little  influence  on  failures  as,  e.  g.,  in  the 
Association.  It  will  be  noted  that  University  of  Illinois,  which  is  one  of  the 
taking'  the  State  Universities  as  a  largest  in  enrollment,  41.4  per  cent  of 
whole  32.7  per  cent  of  the  stu-  the  freshmen  failed  in  one  or  more  hours 
dents  failed  and  that  the  failures  were  while  in  the  University  of  Michigan  only 
12.5  per  cent  of  all  hours  for  which  19.0  per  cent  failed.  If  we  take  the 
freshmen  students  registered.  The  range  state  universities  with  the  smallest  en- 
in  percentage  of  students  failed  is  rather  rollment  we  find  in  South  Dakota  only 
great.  In  the  State  University  of  17.5  per  cent  of  the  freshmen  failed  in 
Montana  only  15.9  per  cent  of  the  stu-  one  or  more  hours  for  which  registered 
dents  failed  in  one  or  more  hours  and  while  in  the  University  of  Wyoming 
in  Arizona  43.9  per  cent  failed.  That  42.7  per  cent  failed.  It  would  probably 
is,  students  failed  nearly  three  times  as  be  unfair  to  assume  that  the  difference 
frequently  in  the  University  of  Arizona  in  the  selection  of  students  makes  such 
as  in  the  University  of  Montana.  In  the  a  discrepancy  in  the  percentage  of  fail- 
percentage  of  hours  failed  we  find  the  ures,  as  an  investigation  that  the  writer 

Table  XVIII.  Comparison  of  the  Ten  Teacher  Training  Institu¬ 
tions  Having  the  Highest  Percentages  of  Failures  in  Semester 
Hours  With  the  Ten  Having  the  Lowest  Percentages  and 


Reporting  Over  Fifty  Students. 

Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Emporia . .  12.4 

State  Normal,  Muncie,  Indiana . -  9.9 

Southern  Illinois  Teachers  College,  Carbondale .  9.9 

S.  E.  Missouri  State  Teachers  College,  Cape  Girardeau .  9.5 

Peru  State  Teachers  College,  Nebraska .  9.3 

Northern  State  Teachers  College,  Marquette,  Michigan . —  8.4 

Wayne  State  Normal,  Nebraska .  8.4 

Stout  Institute,  Menomonie,  Wisconsin . . - . -  S2 

State  Teachers  College,  Springfield,  Missouri .  7.5 

State  Teachers  College,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin .  7.4 

AVERAGE  . - .  9.2 

Spearfish  Normal,  South  Dakota . . . .  3.6 

Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls . . .  2.8 

Central  State  Teachers  College,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mkhigaii _ _ -  2.8 

State  Teachers,  Fairmont,  West  Virginia . . .  2.8 

Moorhead  State  Teachers,  Minnesota . -  2.7 

State  Teachers,  Valley  City,  North  Dakota . .  2.3 

State  Teachers,  Minot,  North  Dakota . . . .  2.2 

Western  Illinois  State  Teachers  College,  Macomb . —  2.2 

Central  Normal,  Edmond,  Oklahoma .  1.8 

Northern  Illinois  State  Teachers  College,  DeKalb . . .  1.6 

AVERAGE  . - .  2.4 


average  to  be  12.5  and  the  range  is  from  made  a  few  years  ago  showed  a  slight 
5.7  per  cent  in  the  Statu  University  of  negative  correlation  between  intelligence 
Montana  to  19,1  per  cent  in  the  Univer-  and  the  percentage  of  failures  in  a 
sity  of  Oklahoma.  That  is,  in  the  Uni-  limited  number  of  state  universities, 
versity  of  Oklahoma  freshmen  failed  Table  XVIII  gives  a  comparison  of 
three  times  the  percentage  of  hours  that  the  ten  teacher  training  institutions  hav- 
they  did  in  the  University  of  Montana,  ing  the  highest  percentage  of  failures  in 
The  size  of  the  university  has  apparently  semester  hours  with  the  ten  having  the 
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lowest  percentages.  For  this  comparison  Central  high  schools,  while  in  another 
institutions  reporting  more  than  50  stu-  the  freshmen  failed  over  one-fifth  of 
dents  were  selected  as  it  was  felt  that  if  all  the  hours  for  which  they  were  r^s- 
we  took  institutions  with  fewer  students,  tered?  It  shows  at  least  that  conditions, 
the  element  of  chance  would  tend  to  so  far  as  failures  are  concerned,  are  in 
make  such  comparisons  unreliable.  The  no  way  comparable  among  accredited  in¬ 
average  percentage  of  those  having  the  stitutions  in  the  North  Central  Associa- 
highest  percentage  of  failures  is  nearly  tion. 

four  times  as  great  as  the  average  per-  To  show  the  comparison  of  percent- 
centage  of  those  having  the  lowest.  It  age  of  failures  by  states  in  the  state 

is  interesting  to  find  that  two  states —  universities  with  the  failures  in  the  ac- 

Illinois  and  Michigan — ^have  institutions  credited  secondary  schools  of  the  state, 
in  both  groups.  This  condition  is  almost  Table  XX  has  been  prepared.  In  the 
identical  with  what  it  was  four  years  state  universities  of  Arizona,  Arkansas, 

ago  when  a  similar  comparison  was  Colorado,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas, 

made.  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New 

Table  XIX.  Comparison  of  the  Ten  Private  Institutions  Having 
the  Highest  Percentages  of  Failures  in  Semester  Hours  With 
the  Ten  Having  the  Lowest  Percentages  and  Reporting 
Over  Fifty  Students. 


Phillips  University,  Oklahoma . 21.7 

Armour  Institute  of  Technology,  Qiicago . 20.2 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  Ohio...  .  18.7 

Tulsa  University,  Oklahoma .  16.2 

Washington  University,  Missouri .  15.8 

Purdue  University,  Indiana . . .  15.6 

University  of  Akron,  Ohio . . . .  15.2 

Milwaukee-Downer  College,  Wiscon.sin .  14.9 

University  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio . .  14.4 

Columbia  College,  Iowa .  13.7 

AVERAGE  . 16.0 

St.  Olaf  College,  Minnesota . 4.1 

Ohio  Wesleyan,  Ohio .  3.9 

University  of  Chicago .  .3.8 

Western  College  for  Women,  Ohio .  .3.5 

Albion  College,  Michigan .  2.4 

De  Paul  University,  Chicago .  2.2 

Lindenwood  College,  Missouri .  1.5 

Baldwin-Wallace  College.  Ohio .  1.2 

Penn  College,  Iowa . 5 

Augustana  College,  Illinois .  0.0 

AVERAGE  . 2.8 


Table  XIX  gives  a  similar  comparison 
for  private  institutions.  Again  this 
table  shows  the  same  condition  that  ex¬ 
isted  four  years  ago.  The  range  in 
failures  is  practically  the  same  as  it  was 
at  that  time.  One  again  wishes  to  raise 
the  question,  why  this  wide  variation? 
Why  should  we  find  in  one  institution 
no  failures  among  graduates  of  North 


Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma, 
and  Wisconsin  the  percentage  of  hours 
failed  is  greater  than  it  is  for  the  grad¬ 
uates  of  the  accredited  secondary  schools 
of  the  state  attending  higher  institutions 
of  learning.  In  Wyoming  it  is  the  same ; 
while  in  Michigan,  Montana,  and  South 
Dakota  the  failures  in  the  state  univers¬ 
ities  are  less.  This  raises  interesting 
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questions  as  to  whether  certain  state 
universities  receive  an  inferior  type  of 
students  from  the  accredited  secondary 
schools  of  their  state ;  whether  they 
have  higher  standards  than  do  other  in¬ 
stitutions  which  graduates  of  the  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  attend ;  whether  they 
give  less  attention  to  the  adjustment  of 
freshmen  to  their  work;  or  whether  in- 

Table  XX.  Comparison  by  States  of 
Percentages  of  Failures  in  Hours  in 
State  Universities  and  in  Secondary 
Schools. 


State 

Secondary 

State 

University 

Schools 

Arizona  . 

.  18.2 

9.8 

Arkansas  . 

.  11.9 

9.3 

Colorado  . 

.  17.4 

112 

Illinois  . 

.  14.4 

10.1 

Indiana  . . 

.  14.7 

10.9 

Iowa  . . . 

. . .  9.9 

8.6 

Kansas  . . 

.  13.3 

9.9 

MichiRan  . 

.  6.5 

7.6 

Minnesota  . 

.  13.6 

8.8 

Missouri  . 

.  11.3 

8.7 

Montana  . 

.  5.7 

8.7 

Nebraska  . 

.  10.7 

9.1 

...  14  9 

14.3 

North  Dakota  . 

.  8.7 

6.5 

Ohio  . . 

.  12.2 

8.3 

Oklalioma  . 

.  19.1 

12.1 

South  Dakota . . 

.  6.9 

7.5 

Wisconsin  . 

.  9.2 

8.9 

Wyoming  . 

.  12.6 

12.6 

AVERAGE  . 

. .  12.5 

9.4 

struction  is  less  well  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  freshmen  students.  Unfortunately 
this  study  cannot  answer  these  questions. 
However,  the  comparisons  that  have 
been  made  in  the  previous  tables  de¬ 
monstrate  that  it  is  wholly  conceivable 
that  a  student  might  enter  one  institu¬ 
tion  accredited  to  the  North  Central 
Association  and  make  a  satisfactory  re¬ 
cord  while  had  the  same  student  en¬ 
rolled  in  another  institution  of  suppos¬ 
edly  equal  standards,  he  would  have 
made  a  lamentable  failure.  This  study, 
like  the  one  made  four  years  ago,  shows 
that  there  is  little  uniformity  of  practice 
in  regard  to  failures  among  institutions 
of  the  same  type,  among  institutions  of 
different  types,  or  even  among  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  same  type  controlled  by  a 


single  board,  such  as  we  find  in  certain 
states,  notably  in  the  Teacher  Training 
group. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  following  conclusions  may  be 
drawn  from  this  section  of  the  report: 

1.  Over  four-fifths  of  the  graduates 
of  North  Central  high  schools  attend 
accredited  higher  institutions.  The  per¬ 
centage  is  as  follows:  accredited  higher 
institutions,  81.5;  institutions  inside 
North  Central  Territory  not  accredited, 
13.6;  and  institutions  outside  North 
Central  Territor>',  4.9. 

2.  There  is  a  wide  range  of  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  percentages  of  failures  oc¬ 
curring  in  institutions  accredited  to  the 
North  Central  Association. 

3.  There  is  a  wide  range  of  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  percentages  of  freshmen 
failures  in  the  various  subjects  in  any 
single  institution. 

4.  Failures  are  fewer  among  teacher 
training  institutions  than  among  the 
three  other  groups  of  higher  institutions. 

5.  The  percentage  of  freshmen  fail¬ 
ures  is  highest  in  State  Universities  and 
State  Colleges. 

6.  If  we  rank  the  types  of  institu¬ 
tions  according  to  the  percentage  of 
semester  hours  failed,  we  have  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  State  Universities  and  State 
Colleges,  12.7  per  cent;  Private  Colleges 
and  Universities,  8.7  per  cent;  Junior 
Colleges,  8.1  per  cent;  and  Teacher 
Training  Institutions,  5.5  per  cent. 

7.  If  we  rank  them  according  to  the 
percentage  of  students  failed  in  one  or 
more  hours,  we  have  the  following: 
State  Universities  and  State  Colleges, 

33.9  per  cent ;  Private  Colleges  and  Uni¬ 
versities,  24.2  per  cent ;  Junior  Colleges, 

20.9  per  cent;  and  Teacher  Training 
Institutions,  17.0  per  cent. 

8.  The  success  of  a  student  in  a 
higher  institution  depends  largely  upon 
the  one  that  he  selects. 

9.  Great  differences  are  found  in  the 
percentages  of  failures  among  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  same  type  without  any  ap¬ 
parent  cause. 

10.  This  study  verifies  the  findings 
of  the  1924-25  study  of  freshmen  fail¬ 
ures  in  higher  institutions. 
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.Section  III.  Measures  that  Higher  Institutions  Use 
to  Orient  Freshmen 


The  third  phase  of  this  study  repre¬ 
sents  an  attempt  to  discover  what 
measures  higher  institutions  are  using 
to  orient  freshmen  more  effectively,  to 
find  to  what  degree  personnel  depart¬ 
ments  have  been  established,  and  to  ex¬ 
amine  other  means  that  are  being  used 
to  adapt  and  adjust  work  to  the  needs 
of  freshmen  students.  When  the  list  of 
names  was  sent  to  the  college,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  supplementary  questionnaire  ac¬ 
companied  it.  (See  next  page). 

This  questionnaire  was  returned  from 
500  higher  institutions  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  table  gives  information  secured  from 
the  first  three  questions. 

It  will  be  noted  that  nearly  half  the 
institutions  replying  have  instituted  the 
so-called  freshmen  week.  The  median 
amount  of  time  devoted  to  it  is  three 
days.  The  movement  toward  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  personnel  departments  is 
receiving  much  attention,  and  the  results 
of  tests  are  frequently  used  for  sec¬ 
tioning  classes  in  different  subjects. 
Nearly  70  per  cent  of  the  institutions 
report  the  use  of  intelligence  tests  and  a 
considerable  number  use  both  aptitude 
and  training  tests  in  the  fundamental 
freshmen  subjects.  The  question  has 
frequently  been  raised  as  to  whether  or 
not  our  colleges  and  universities  are  now 
in  a  position  to  evaluate  the  techniques 
that  have  been  used  to  orient  freshmen 
and  thereby  make  a  better  adjustment 
and  reduce  failures.  It  seemed  to  the 
writer  that  if  it  would  be  possible  to 
.secure  objective  data  from  a  few  higher 
institutions  on  the  effectiveness  of  the 
means  that  they  are  using  in  reducing 
freshmen  failures  it  would  represent 
one  of  the  greatest  contributions  to  this 
study.  Sixteen  institutions  replied  that 
objective  data  were  available  to  show 
the  effectiveness  of  Freshmen  Week  and 
20  replied  that  their  institutions  could 
furnish  objective  data  to  show  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  personnel  departments  in 


reducing  freshmen  failures.  A  follow¬ 
up  letter  was  sent  to  all  these  institutions 
asking  for  further  information  on  the 
effectiveness  of  the  techniques  which 
they  were  using.  Unfortunately  not  one 
institution  that  replied  to  the  follow-up 
letter  could  furnish  objective  evidence 
to  prove  the  worth  of  the  measures  that 
are  being  used  to  reduce  freshmen  mort¬ 
ality.  The  following  extracts  from  three 
letters  are  typical  of  those  received  in 
reply  to  the  follow-up  letter; 

“Professor  .  indicated  that 

we  had  objective  data  as  to  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  Freshmen  Week  in  reduc¬ 
ing  freshmen  failures.  I  fear  that  he 
has  somewhat  over-stated  the  case.” 
“There  is  plenty  of  subjective  feeling 
around  here  that  failures  had  been 
affected  by  Freshman  Period.  How¬ 
ever,  I  am  not  certain  that  Freshman 
Period  is  accountable  for  the  decrease 
in  failures  a  year  ago.” 

“Most  of  the  work  that  we  are  doing 
now  in  an  attempt  to  secure  objective 
data  in  regard  to  these  causes  has  not 
yet  been  completed  and  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  make  definite  statements  as 
to  how  far  the  present  plans  are  suc¬ 
ceeding.” 

Undoubtedly  the  movement  is  too 
recent  for  institutions  to  have  available 
material  that  would  prove  conclusively 
the  value  of  techniques  which  they  are 
now  using.  Several  of  the  institutions 
are  beginning  to  attack  this  problem 
scientifically  and  in  a  few  years  we  may 
look  forward  with  considerable  con¬ 
fidence  to  reliable  objective  evidence  that 
will  prove  the  effectiveness  of  different 
procedures. 

The  material  secured  from  the  fourth 
question — that  is,  on  the  distribution  of 
marks — furnished  little  satisfactory  in¬ 
formation  other  than  to  confirm  the  con¬ 
clusions  given  earlier  in  this  report — that 
marks  vary  greatly  among  institution.® 
It  did  indicate,  however,  that  the  per- 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  QUESTIONNAIRE 

Name  of  Institution . . . - . - . - . . 

1.  Do  you  have  a  so-called  Freshman  Week? . Number  of  days  devoted  to  it . 

Do  you  have  any  objective  data  in  your  institution  to  show  the  effectiveness  of  this 

2.  Do  you  have  a  personnel  department  through  which  freshmen  may  receive  advice  on  prob¬ 

lems  of  adjustment? . . 

When  was  such  a  department  organized? . . . . 

Could  your  institution  furnish  objective  data  to  show  that  such  a  department  has  reduced 
freshman  failures?  . . 


Check  the  following  tests  that 

arc 

given 

to  entering  freshmen: 

(a)  Intelligence  tests 

( 

) 

(c)  Training  tests  in 

(b)  Aptitude  tests  in 

English 

( 

) 

English 

( 

) 

Mathematics 

( 

) 

Mathematics 

( 

) 

Science 

( 

) 

Science 

( 

) 

History 

( 

) 

History 

( 

) 

Foreign  Languages 

( 

) 

Foreign  Languages 

( 

) 

(d)  Physical  Examination 

( 

) 

Does  your  institution  make  use 

of  the  results  of  these  tests  in  sectioning  classes 

in 

different 

Check  the  subjects  in  which  classes 

are  sectioned  on  the  basis  of  the  results  of  tests: 

English 

( 

) 

Science 

( 

) 

Mathematics 

( 

) 

History 

( 

) 

F 

‘oreign 

Languages  (  ) 

Does  your  institution  have  objective  evidence  to  show  the  effectiveness  of  the  above  pro¬ 
cedure?  . . . . . — 


4.  Distribution  of  Marks  (GIVE  PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL  NUMBER) 


•I — Excellent;  II — Good;  III — Fair;  IV — Passing;  C — Condition;  Inc. — Incomplete;  F — 
Failure;  W — Withdrawal  before  receiving  grade. 

If  these  marks  do  not  conform  with  those  used  in  your  institution,  please  use  your  termin¬ 
ology,  and  give  the  interpretations. 

Percentage  distribution  of  grades  should  be  on  basis  of  credit  hours,  rather  than  on  number 
of  courses. 
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centagc  of  failures  was  greater  for  fresh¬ 
men  'than  for  the  entire  institution  and 
that  freshmen  were  not  given  the  higher 
marks  as  frequently  as  upper  classmen. 
The  variation  in  the  distribution  of 
marks  is  almost  unbelievable.  The  re¬ 
turns  showed  that  one  institution  gave 
a  mark  of  I  to  only  .7  of  1  per  cent  of 


ference  is  as  yet  forthcoming.  Many 
plans  are  being  evolved  to  alleviate  this 
situation,  such  as  Freshman  Week,  es¬ 
tablishment  of  personnel  departments, 
advisers,  grouping  on  basis  of  ability, 
etc.  These  plans  have  been  inaugurate 
so  recently  that  it  is  impossible  to  de¬ 
termine  just  what  influence  they  may 


Table  XXI.  Tabulation  of  Replies  to  Questionnaire 

Yet 

Number  having  Freshman  Week . . . .  237 

Number  having  objective  data  to  show  effectiveness  of  this  week .  16 

Number  having  personnel  departments .  178 

Number  having  objective  data  to  show  such  department  has  reduced  freshman 

failures  . . . . . .  20 

Number  of  institutions  making  use  of  the  following  test.s  in  sectioning  classes 

in  different  subjects . . . . - . .  2$4 

Number  giving  following  tests : 


(a)  Intelligence  tests  . . 

.  . . 

....  (339) 

(c)  Training  tests  in 

(b)  Aptitude  tests  in 

English  . 

English  _ 

.  (219) 

Mathematics  . 

(  90) 

Science  . .  . 

(  49) 

History  _  ...  . . 

History  . . . 

....  (  29) 

Foreign  Languages  . 

Foreign  Languages  ... 

.  (  60) 

(d)  Physical  Examination . 

Number  of  institutions  which  section  classes  on  basis  of  tests  in: 

English  . .  (231)  Science  .... 

Mathematics  .  (  80)  History  .... 

Foreign  Languages  . . .  (55) 


No 

263 

199 

293 


138 


(138) 
(  62) 
(  38) 
(  27) 
(  32) 
(224) 

(  37) 
(  24) 


freshmen  students  while  another  insti¬ 
tution  gave  33  per  cent.  The  range  of 
percentage  in  the  other  marks  was 
equally  gp'eat.  One  w'onders  what  must 
be  the  standard  for  marking  students 
w’hen  one-third  of  the  freshmen  class 
receives  a  mark  of  I  on  a  five-point 
scale.  The  distribution  of  marks  in  a 
considerable  number  of  the  institutions 
reporting  follows  closely  the  normal 
curve,  but  in  most  cases  apparently 
little  consideration  is  given  to  any  theory 
for  the  distribution  of  marks. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  review  of  the  studies  of  freshmen 
failures  in  higher  institutions  reveals  a 
condition  that  constitutes  a  serious  chal¬ 
lenge  to  all  persons  connected  with  our 
colleges  and  universities.  The  variation 
in  the  percentage  of  failures  among  in¬ 
stitutions  is  exceedingly  large  and  no 
satisfactory  explanation  for  such  a  dif- 


have  in  stopping  this  stream  of  failures. 
Our  state  universities  that  are  compelled 
by  legislation  to  accept  all  graduates  of 
accredited  high  schools  are  confronted  by 
a  situation  quite  different  from  that  of 
private  institutions,  which  may  introduce 
a  plan  of  selective  admissions.  Thus 
far,  we  do  not  have  reliable  data  to  make 
justifiable  conclusions  as  to  just  what 
part  selection  of  students  plays  in  the 
percentage  of  failures.  The  situation 
should  be  heroically  faced  and  when 
each  institution  studies  its  own  problem 
critically,  we  may  develop  techniques  in 
orienting  freshmen  that  will  give  a  so¬ 
lution  to  the  problem  of  freshmen  fail¬ 
ures. 

This  investigation  has  verified  the 
findings  of  the  one  made  in  1924.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  huge  task  in  compiling  these 
data,  the  writer  questions  the  advisabil¬ 
ity  of  repeating  the  same  type  of  study. 
The  fact  that  four-fifths  of  the  gradu- 
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ates  of  accredited  high  schools  attend  of  much  value  both  to  the  secondary 
accredited  higher  institutions  would  in-  schools  and  to  higher  institutions  if  ac- 
dicate  tliat  a  close  cooperation  should  curate  records  were  kept  of  the  success 
exist  between  the  secondary  schools  and  of  the  graduates  of  high  schools  in  their 
the  higher  institutions  in  the  North  first  year,  or  at  least  during  the  first 
Central  Association.  The  Commission  semester,  of  college  work.  After  a 
on  Higher  Institutions  appointed  a  com-  period  of  years  high  schools  would  have 
mittee  to  make  a  recommendation  on  the  a  fund  of  information  on  their  ability 
advisability  of  each  higher  institution  to  prepare  students  for  various  colleges 
reporting  on  the  success  of  graduates  and,  on  the  other  hand,  higher  institu- 
of  high  schools  to  the  high  school  con-  tions  would  know  what  high  schools  were 
cemed  and  to  the  Association.  This  is  best  preparing  their  students  for  ad- 
a  matter  that  should  receive  careful  con-  vanced  work, 
sideration  and  it  would  undoubtedly  be 
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